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Not much of a trick 
for an Electragist” 













T takes more than four walls and a roof to make 

a house a home. Among othe: things, you need 
modern conveniences. 

Right there is where an electragist can help. He 
knows a thing or two about cozy, liveable interiors— 
and he had a hand in coining that phrase, “‘all the 
comforts of home. ’”’ 

What a comfort to have a switch at the head of 
the stairs as well as at the foot, controlling lights 
at both landings. 

What a comfort to have a driveway light, switch- 
able from indoors. 

Solid comfort to have outlets and switches handily 
placed in every room. 

Lasting satisfaction to have a set of electrical ap- 
pliances that make hard work easy. 

It all comes down to one proposition, on which you 
must meet your contractor half way: see that your 
installation is adequate, to put to the fullest use 
the electrical service which your Power and Light 
Company keeps always available. 


*Electragist—the modern name for an electrical contractor. 
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OU can have every short story Maupas- 
in a single beautiful 
volume, for the sensational bargain price 
Think of it! 
penny and a half for each one of these im- 
mortal masterpieces. Never before have they 
all been offered the American ,public in any 


sant ever wrote, 


of only $2.98. 


Complete Short Stories 


of MAU PASSANT 
ONE Volume/ 


98 


Less than a 


form at a price so amazingly low. 


No other writer, living or 
dead, has ever pictured life with 
the fearless audacity and daring 
devotion to truth of Guy de 
Maupassant. In stories that may 
be read in ten minutes, Maupas- 
sant, with his characteristic 
pagan frankness, embodies the 
entire gamut of human passions, 
the full breadth and depth of 
French life and love. 


Now for the first time you 
can know and enjoy all the 
superb short stories of Maupas- 
sant, exactly as they were 


written in the original French. 


Every translation absolutely 
complete, authentic and un- 
abridged. And All in One 
Volume! 


If you already know some of 
Maupassant, you have wanted 
to read more. If you have not 
yet enjoyed any of his work you 
could not have a better oppor- 
tunity to start. Maupassant is 
the acknowledged master of the 
short story,—he has no rival. 
You will read and re-read these 
tales many times, 


FREE EXAMINATION 


NO MONEY IN ADV ANCE— NO C. 0. D. 


You must see this amazing 
one volume edition to appreci- 
ate it fully. Fine quality thin 





advance—nothing to the post- 
man. Clip and mail the coupon 
now, keep and read the book 


paper, large, readable a week, then decide 
type, beautiful ma- if you want to own It. 
roon silk cloth, richly You risk nothing; 

ie ake pee. 8 ator ou alone are the 
grained binding, WARTERJ.BLACK.Inc. judge of the book’s 
stamped with gold. M7 Madison Avenue merit. Send the cou- 
You pay nothing in pon today. 
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222 Masterpieces Including: 





A Wife’s Confession 
Love’s Awakening 
Woman’s Wiles 
The Wedding Night 
A Poor Girl 


Virtue 

A Piece of String 
In the Moonlight 
Mile. Fifi 

The Inn 


The Devil One Phase of Love 
The Venus of Braniza Caught 
The Sequel of Divorce Magnetism 


Countess Satan 
Boule de Suif 


Mademoiselle 
Graveyard Sirens 


Am I Insane? The Thief 

The Charm Dispelled The Diary of a Mad- 

A Little Walk man 

A Dead Woman’s Se- In His Sweetheart’s 
cret Livery 


Bed No. 29 

Doubtful Happiness 
After Death 

Room No. 11 

A Passion 

A Useful House 
Was It a Dream? 


Margot’s Tapers 
Waiter, a Bock! 
The Mad Woman 
Virtue in the Ballet 
Fecundity 
Words of Love 
The Impolite Sex 
The Diamond Necklace The Farmer's Wife 
The Story of a Farm An Old Maid 

Girl The Artist’s Wife 
Love’ The Rendezvous 
The Hole A Fashionable Woman 
A Mesalliance The Love of Long Ago 
The Carter’s Wench A Queer Night in 
The Bed 
A Way to Wealth 
Forbidden Fruit 
Madame Parisse 


And 162 more vivid tales 


The New Sensation 


Pesca aaa 


WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. (Dept. 511) 
171 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination, your new 
one volume edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete 
Short Stories, 1000 thin paper pages printed in large, 
clear type; silk cloth binding, stamped in gold. I will 
either return the book at your expense or send you 
$2.98 in full payment within one week. 











You don’t need 


to have a poor 


complexion ... 
N° woman can help being self-con- 


scious if her skin is dull and broken 
out. She feels that even the tiniest blemish 
is conspicuous. 

The natural impulse is to cover up skin 
defects—to try to improve the complexion 
with external treatment. 

But to correct a poor complexion you 
must get at the condition that causes it. 
Radiant beauty, a fine clear skin, must come 
from within—from physical well-being. 

The approved way to free the skin of 
blemishes is to keep internally clean by 
the saline method with Sal Hepatica. 

Sal Hepatica corrects ‘‘stoppage’’ and 
sweeps away the poisons of waste that 
render the blood impure and that cause the 
skin to become blotchy and broken out. It 
does its work promptly and gently by stim- 
ulating the natural secretion of water in 
the intestines. 

Sal Hepatica is also widely used in the 
treatment of stomach disorders, colds, 
headaches, rheumatism, kidney and liver 
troubles and many other ills traceable to 
self-poisoning. For it combines the same 
health-giving salines as the famous Euro- 
pean spas where so many physicians send 
their patients to ‘‘take the cure.”’ 

Dissolved in a glass of water, Sal Hepat- 
ica makes a sparkling, palatable drink. 
The best time to take it is half an hour 
before breakfast or before any other meal. 

Send for our booklet that explains more 
fully how to avoid skin blemishes and how 
to correct the many ills that come from self- 
poisoning. 

For booklet please address 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.C117 
71 West St., New York City 


Sal @ 






LETTERS 





“Progress” 


Sirs: 

I read your new Fashion Department with, 
I will confess, a critical but, I am sure, an 
unmercenary eye. I wish now to express my 
approval qualified by one or two suggestions. 
In the first place, I am afraid that you do 
not always seize upon the most significant de- 
velopments. But this defect will probably be 
corrected as you acquire familiarity with your 
subject. Then I have a more important sug- 
gestion: why do you not call your department 
ProGrREss, rather than FASHION? The latter 
is an unpleasant word carrying a hint of in- 
consequence, whim, frivolousness and lack of 
permanence. Should not the department con- 
fine itself to the valuable, enduring and prac- 
tical? And if this is true, should it not be 
called ProGress ? 

I may say that if you care to adopt this 
suggestion, I shall not (unlike greedy Julius 
Susskind) “want $10.” 

BENEDICT R. LEE 

Chicago, Ill. 2 

Subscriber Lee’s suggestion is good, 
is worth well over $10. Henceforth 
the new department FASHIONS shall 


be known as PROGRESS.—ED. 


Swinburne 


Sirs: 

To the author of your article “Irish Coast” 
in your issue of Nov. 14, a well-deserved word 
of praise. 

It is most refreshing to find in an ordinary, 
or should I say extraordinary, newsmagazine 
such evidence of literary talent. 

“... All night long the clouds, like vague 
white tigers, galloped across wild hills,’ is 
worthy of the descriptive powers of a Swin- 
burne. 

Tep HIGGINS 

New Castle, Pa., 


“Fair” von Prittwitz 


Sirs: 

I certainly got a laugh when you called the 
new German Ambassador to Washington a 
“fair” tennis player (TIME, Nov.: 14). If you 
mean a fellow who does not say “OUT” every 
time a ball lands. within five feet of the base- 
line, a fellow who remembers the score when 
he is losing, a fellow, who, in other words, 
is “‘on the level,” that is O. K. But maybe 
you just meant to say “a pretty rotten tennis 
player,” a tennis player who plays “fairly” 
well. This is something different. I got a 
laugh because I don’t think you knew which 
one you meant. Which is this boy, poor but 
honest, or just pretty poor? If so, how poor 
is he? 

ED WANSER 

Buffalo, N. ¥. 

TIME said that Baron von Pritt- 
witz was a “fair” tennis player, tak- 
ing his honesty for granted and 
meaning, obviously, to indicate that 
he played tennis “fairly well.” A “fair” 
golfer is one who scores between 85 
and 95 on an eighteen average holes. 
A “fair” tennis player is one who 
can play backhand or forehand with 
almost equal facility, and can beat 
approximately half the able-bodied 
male playing members of his country 
club, in case he belongs to one.—Eb. 


Sirs: 
Frank A. Rapp’s letter rapping Rogers 
[Time, Nov. 14], reminds me of a story... . 

A minister was coaching an amateur play 
to be given at one of the church functions. 
Upon being shot, the hero of the play, ac- 
cording to the written lines, was to say: “My 
God, I’m _ shot!” 

The minister objected to this particular line 
and suggested that the words ““My goodness, I’m 
shot!’ be substituted. 

The first performance of the play ran very 
smoothly up to the part where the villain 
fired at the hero. This being the hero’s cue he 
said, as instructed, “‘My goodness, I’m shot!” 
But feeling a warm trickle down his side, and 
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it for a trickle of blood, 
.* I AM shot! ! ! 1” 
When a man is in danger or facing ter- 


mistaking cried, 
“ 








rible torture, e. g. reading a Fashion Sheet 
Page, it is natural that he call upon the 
Deity. If you should publish this letter it 


would be natural for me to exclaim, “‘God save 
me from the Rapps!’’ 


ARTHUR C. CHRISTENSEN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Puzzles 


Sirs: 

Your article on the “Puzzle Trust” in the issue 
of Oct. 31 was surely entertaining but one 
paragraph was so abridged as to be quite 
misleading. Since* I was a participant in the 
Graphic’s cinema title contest and was sub- 
poenaed as a member of the so-called “Puzzle 
Trust” that was unearthed here in New York, 
I should be able to throw additional light 
on the matter. 

If a “‘trust” can be composed of 1,000 people 
scattered all over these United States, most 
of whom have neither seen nor corresponded 
with one another, but all of whom delight 
in solving proverb, booklovers’ and cinema 
picturegames, then this large group: is a 
“trust.” 

Since puzzle solving is the hobby of many 
professional and business people they eventually 
become quite expert in this line and accord- 
ingly their names are usually among the win- 
ners in contests all over the country. When 
the Graphic announced a $50,000 picturegame 
these experts of the alleged “Puzzle Trust” 
joyfully entered the contest and won most 
all of the big awards. 

When it was discovered that their regular 
readers had captured so little of their huge 
fund, the Graphic was surprised and pro- 
voked. Therefore, since the rules of the con- 
test had not been so framed as to keep out 
the experts, the Graphic proceeded two months 
after the game was over to disqualify them by 
embodying a number of additional ex post 
facto rules in an affidavit which they said 
winners must sign in order to get their 
awards. Probably not: one winner in ten 
could truthfully sign the. affidavit. 

Accordingly early in October the Graphic 
asked the U. S. District® Attorney in New York 
to investigate its winners in this section who 
had signed its affidavit, and thee paper now 
reports that its sleuths, accompanied by post 
office inspectors and the District Attorney's 
men, are on the trail of its winners in the 
Buckeye State. 

The Graphic made its contest so difficult 
that none but experienced puzzlers had a 
ghost of a chance, and so expensive (an 
entry cost from $9 to $12) that comparatively 
few of their regular readers tried the game. 
Those of them who did participate endeavored 
to find the best answers in a catalog of over 
6,000 titles in small print, whereas the so- 
called experts purchased for $1 each lists of 
answers compiled by other experts, which con- 
tained about 40 titles per picture, and from 
these short lists they made their selections 
that won the big money. 

The Graphic’s contest was too difficult 
for their average reader, and the harder they 
make them the better for the experts. A sim- 
ple contest for simple people would have been 
much more successful. 


CARLTON 
New York City 


H. TYNDALL 


Seattle’s Symphony 


Sirs: 

A recent article in your esteemed journal 
has aroused considerable surprise in Seattle 
by its conspicuous omission of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The people of Seattle find 
it difficult to understand how the writer could 
possibly have overlooked Seattle’s Orchestra. 
It appears to us to-.be evidence of striking 
inefficiency on the part of your music editor. 
For more reasons than one the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as now re-organized, has had 
unusually fine publicity throughout the United 
States, and I might add that this interest has 





*Blasphemous words omitted.—Ep. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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This is your last chance for 


Living Christmas Trees! 


Wh:t Guild Tree users say 


From New York City 


“We are very pleased, indeed, and they almost all got new 
shoots soon after planting and are thriving nicely. Many friends 
have admired them and asked about them, so I hope it has meant 
and will continue to mean new friends for your organization.” 


From Paterson, New Jersey 


“I enclose check in payment for one dozen trees as adver- 
tised in last Sunday’s N. Y. Times. The tree I had of you last 
Christmas was perfectly satisfactory and is now planted and 
apparently growing finely.” 


From Elizabeth, New Jersey 


“Tt is a stunning little specimen, in splendid condition, has 
not lost a needle, and has a very large root system.” 


From New York City 


“The two Guild Trees I bought before Christmas are flourish- 
ing finely. One can almost see them grow. They are both a 
pleasure and an amusement.” 


From Haverford, Pennsylvania 


“The trees arrived in good time for Christmas, were in ex- 
cellent condition, and were very much admired. As I gave them 
as favors, have been interested in keeping in touch with the 
guests who were given the favors, and they are unanimous in 
their pleasure in watching the little trees grow, and delighted 
with their success with them.” 


From Charles P. Taft, 2nd, Member of the 
National Cnet ar General Board of the 
om Gy Ap 








303 5th Ave. 


Their root systems are kept fresh 
in a scientific packing of spagnum 


moss in a red lacquer container. 


GUARANTEED } 


Heaps of glittering expensive things in the 
stores! 

Colored cards with printed messages! 
Intense crowds! Parties! 

Long funeral trains of massacred young trees 
on their way to millions of rubbish heaps! 
Is this the Spirit of Christmas? 

In the midst of all this commerce pause, 
think how simple, how lovely, how fresh 
would be a Living Tree. 


Special Sale 


Seven year old Norway Spruce trees 18-24inches with 
special root developments, and standing about 30 
inches in the red metal container, just the right size 


for a table Christmas tree. Instructions for planting Transportation 

and care come with each tree. This is the most Charges, ast of M 
economical tree you can have. After Christmas Peg 7 of the Mississippi.) 
you can plant your Guild tree and it will grow and 7 

increase in value each year. 7 SS 


“Success to the Living Tree Guild! I know of no other 
organization like yours; and I am told that there are no trees 
grown more conscientiously.” 


From Paul H. Davey, Vice-President of the 


Davey Tree Expert Co. 


GUILD TREES are shipped in large 
specially-constructed reinforced car- 
tons. No dirt, no bother. When you 
take the tree out of its box it is all 
ready for use—green, fragrant, living. 
Unless a particular delivery date is 
requested shipments will be made 


between December 10th and 22nd. 


“I wish you good fortune in this enterprise because I believe 
it hae a peculiar significance to our national welfare.” 


Here is the Spirit of Christmas, of Life, 
Love, Beauty, a young, upright, Living Tree! 
With a living tree for Christmas you can 
add enduring beauty to your surroundings. 
It is inexpensive. It has a message. It 
is Real. 

Everyone who gets one of these Guild Trees 
is going to be thrilled by it. 

Don’t put off until the last minute. Living 
Trees this year are going to bé scarce. 
If you would be sure of getting yours reserve 


Beautiful | 
Norway Spruce a 


95 
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Every Guild Tree is 
anteed and will be replac- 


ed if it fails to live xia 


GENE Sesitscclericcinscacdaccede sideiiaahinieae 
{ ] Check here if you wish TWO trees for $7.50. 


guar ~ 


Guaranteeof ,% 


replacement id 
extends to 7 The 


4 om 
Junel, , Living 


Tree Guild, 
1928 , rd Dept. 428 


“ 303 Fifth Avenue 
y New York, N. Y. 


7 
I approve of the idea of 


7 
7 Living Trees at Christmas. 
¢ Please send a Guild Christ- 
mas Tree in red metal lacquer 
container. 
enclosed herewith you may _ ship 
C. 0. D. for the Christmas sale price of 
7 $3.95. (If you wish a fully prepaid ship- 
z ment add 50c per tree for transportation 
costs East of Mississippi—$1.00 per tree West 


If remittance is not 


The Living ‘Tree Guild” Sn ikeliiciaitticheennianianpilahdeie ihahainipnesiititaiaeainlil 


National Headquarters for Guaranteed Living Trees , 


New York, N. Y.,% 


seeeeneee See eee eeeeeseeeeeeeeeasereeereseeseeseeneeeeeee 





















If shaving 
is hard work 


TRY 
“The 


Better ‘ 
Shave 


HEN YOU begin to wonder if 

you can’t put off shaving just a 
little longer; when you start to ask 
yourself—“have I got to shave ?”—then 
it’s time to learn about the quicker, 
easier, smoother way—‘‘the better 
shave”. 


This “better shave”, with Fougére 
Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving Cream, 
enables you to shave closely without 
the slightest irritation. Fougére Royale 
makes a rich, creamy lather that softens 
the beard evenly, all the way through. 
You don’t have to scrape and pull—the 
“better shave” is simple and comfort- 
able. Try it. Get Fougére Royale from 
your druggist, 50c; or send the coupon 
for a trial tube. 


Fougere Royale AFTER-SHAVING Lotion 

is a boon to tender faces, soothing and restor- 

ing moisture to the skin. It is new but most 
good druggists have it—75c. 


ugqere oyale 
Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 










Shaving Cream, 50ct 
After-Shaving 
Lotion, 75c¢; 
Shaving Stick, 75¢; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T1 
539 West 45th St., New York City 


I want to try Fougére Royale Shaving Cream. 
You may send me a trial tube—no charge. 





been chronicled not only in the music papers, 

but also in the general newspapers... . 

W. J. DouGLas 
General Manager 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
Seattle, Washington 

TIME was well aware of the Se- 
attle Symphony’s existence and, had 
space permitted, would gladly have 
pointed to the excellent reconstruction 
work being done there under Con- 
ductor Krueger. Not yet, however, 
has the Seattle Symphony reached a 
stage in its development to rival the 
orchestras mentioned—the New York 
Philharmonic, the New York Sym- 
phony, the Beethoven Symphony 
(New York), the New York Society 
of Friends of Music, and the sym- 
phonies of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Detroit, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Portland (Oregon), Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. TIME re- 
gretted, too, having to omit refer- 
ence to such orchestras as the Boston 
Philharmonic (Ethel Leginska, con- 
ductor), the Omaha Symphony 
(Sandar Harmati), the Syracuse Sym- 
phony (Vladimir Shavitch), the Balti- 
more Symphony (Gustav Strube), the 
Denver Civic Symphony (Horace E. 
Tureman), the Atlanta Symphony.—Eb. 


Rash Silverman 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 14, you publish a 
letter signed “Jack B. Silverman,” the item 
headed “Red Hot Poker,”’ in which he criti- 
cizes the statement as to the destruction of the 
American Girl because of the fact that you 
could put a red hot poker in an open can of 
gasoline without causing the gasoline to ex- 
plode. ...If you have his address we would 
appreciate very much your giving same to us 


What do es tl 1€ 





What sort of food 
for the man whose 
work calls most 
of all for perfect 
nourishment? For 
the physician who 
knows the value ot 
a balanced diet? 











Food that tastes 
good! Shredded 
Wheat’s flavor 
is delicious. Food 
for hurry calls! 
It’s ready to serve. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO. 
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so that we can set him right on the question 
of gasoline and its hazards. 
ALBERT W. SHELL & Co. 
Insurance 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
He might try that red hot poker once too 
often & hurt somebody besides himself. 


Potential Congressman 
Sirs: 
The young 


learned all about the Filipinos 
(Time, Nov. 7), is wasting his 


should be a congressman ! 
J. C. MATHER 


university student tourist* who 
in three days 
talents—he 


Boston, Mass. 


“Duke’s Magazine?” 


Sirs: 

In your newsmagazine of Oct. 24, I note the 
statement “Duke University (tobacco-stained 
Trinity).’”’ I’ve been wondering if, had Mr. 
Duke offered you 48 million dollars for the de- 
velopment of higher literature, you would have 
named your magazine “DUKE’S MAGAZINE, 
tobacco-stained TIME.” 

E. THROWER JR. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


What Mrs. Jensen Said 


Sirs: 

. . . Two months ago I came from Honolulu; 
lost track of news for a month; got back 
numbers of Time; found out all I wanted to 
know. Especially interesting to me was your 
write-up of the Dole Flight, but you made two 
mistakes: that Mrs. Jensen was a small wo- 
man, and you misquoted her—as did all other 
papers—upon the arrival of her second-prize- 
winning husband. Everyone, especially Mrs. 
Jensen, was expecting Martin Jensen in first, 
as last reports had indicated that he was 
leading. Even after Art Goebel’s plane had 
been sighted in the distance, the eager crowd 
thought it was Jensen’s machine. Mrs. Jensen 
collapsed when she saw that the leader wasn’t 


*John E. Underwood, of Dubois, Wyo.—Eb. 
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Food for nerve and 


endurance! Eat it 
any hour, every 
day—with milk or 


fresh or stewed 
fruits wn w 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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her “Marty.” About two hours later Jensen’s 
Aloha landed. Happy though she was that 
Martin was safely on the ground again, Mrs. 
Jensen’s first words showed her disappoint- 
ment over his not being the winner. She said: 
“Marty, wher’n ’ell have you been?” 
R. Lesiie LONG 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Thompson v. Epstein? 
Sirs: 

Last week I was all set to scold you for 
omitting some very good news from your last 
edition. In the first place you made no refer- 
ence to “Guts” Thompson, Chicago’s bookish 
mayor. I was even going to suggest that you 
run his picture on the front cover, but I 
was too late. The second piece of news omit- 
ted was about Ruth Elder and her escapades. 

I say I WAS going to scold, but I changed 
my mind when I received this week’s issue. 
In today’s issue of The Boston Traveler I read 
what is almost a duplicate of your story 
about Sen. Curtis of Kansas and decided that 
Time isn’t killing so much of it after all. 
I'll say Time is “going some’ when it prints 
its stories ahead of the newspapers. 

Please give us plenty of news about this 
fellow Thompson. He’s a WOW! Can’t you 
somehow get him and Epstein together in a 
grammar writing contest? 

R. M. BLIss 


Belmont, Mass. 


Black Heart 


Sirs: 

I read about Janitor Bonney and I read 
what he said about drinking in colleges 
{Time, Nov. 14, Letters] and it made me 
think. I too went to college (what college 
I had better not say), I too knew a janitor 
who “waddled’”’ through the dormitories. But 
he could not have been much like Janitor 
Bonney. Michael Bonney must be the best 
college janitor in the United States! 

When I went to college I had few friends, 
but I was straightforward and I had never 
tasted alcoholic drink. My janitor was nice 
to me for a while; I remember his name. It 
was —— ——_——.* Then one night he 
came into my room laughing and shouting. 
“Here, sport!” he cried, “Drink this! It'll 
make a man of you!” I drank it. It was 
whiskey and I rather imagine he had stolen it 
from some other student. It was the first time 
I had ever tasted strong liquor but it was not 
the last. Many an evening — 9 





— and 
myself caroused, either in my little room or 
in the Dean’s office (to which he had the 
keys) on the ground floor. 
Had drinking been his only vice, ————— 
* might not have been the most dis- 
astrous influence on my life. But he did other 
things as well. He was a nice jovial fellow on 
the outside but he had a black heart and 1} 
imagine I was not the only young boy he 
corrupted in that college. imagine also, 
I am sorry to say, that ———- ———* 
is a more typical college janitor than Michael 
Bonney. But I hope not. 


VICTOR PHELAN 





Hackensack, N. J. 


Now He Can Write 
Sirs: 

Thank goodness—and you, TimMeE—that you 
are now printing your various addresses under 
the table of contents each week, where they 
can be found easily. Many times I have been 
on the point of writing you, but by the time 
I had finished searching through the issue to 
find where to send the letter, my enthusiasm 
had waned, and my letter remained unwritten. 
Now I can write whenever I feel the urge. 

E. E. HATHAWAY 

Chicago, Ill. 


Next week TIME will print addresses 
on the front cover, as well.—ED. 


Beyond Belief 
Sirs: 

I was opposed to a “Fashion” section 
mildly so, therefore passed it over when read- 
ing my last copy (Nov. 14). Curiosity how- 
ever brought me back to it and I was re- 
warded—you have made it interesting beyond 
belief. This section will make new friends 
for you and few enemies, if any. 


F. S. TOWER 
W. Newton, Mass. 


"Name omitted to avoid libel. 














Everyone Has a Good Word 


for “The Sunshine City” 


om you are, wherever you 
may go, you will find that every- 
one who has visited St. Petersburg has 
a good word for ‘““The Sunshine City.” 
It is only natural to infer that there must 
be a sound reason for such universal 
favor. And there is! 

St. Petersburg has not “just grown” 
to its present enviable position as one 
of the leading resort centers of America. 
Nature, it is true, gave this city the ad- 
vantages of a marvelous climate and a 
matchless location. But to these the 
citizens of St. Petersburg, with a defi- 
nite plan, have added almost everything 
possible to make it an ideal community 
in which to live, a most delightful play- 
ground, the resort metropolis of Flor- 
ida’s Gulf Coast. 


All Kinds of Fun 


Among other things the Sunshine City 
has provided what is believed to be a 
greater variety of recreation and enter- 
tainment than is to be enjoyed in any 
other city of the South. There’s never 
a dull moment here . . . always some- 
thing doing and something to do. Golf 
on four courses . . . yachting, boating, 
and fishing on the 
Gulf and Tampa Bay 
- +» Swimming, horse- 
back rid- 
ing, avia- 
tion... 
oe motoring 
= on the 
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SfPetersbu 


“The Sunshine City 


best of highways... 
tennis, archery, lawn > 
bowling, roque. hi 
quoits, shuffleboard, y 
horseshoes . . . every- A 
thing! , 

There’s Big League 
baseball (the New 
York Yankees and 
Boston Braves train 
here). There are boxing bouts weekly. 
There are free band concerts twice daily 
in Williams Park. And there’s the munic- 
ipal Recreation Pier, one of the finest 
in the world. Theaters, concerts, lectures, 
dancing. Festival of the States . . . regat- 
tas... tournaments... conventions... 
the list is almost endless. 

And, of course, ample and excellent 
accommodations have been provided— 
100 hotels, some 300 apartment houses, 
and hundreds of furnished homes. Liv- 
ing costs are moderate. Everywhere 
you'll find real hospitality. 

Come this winter for a truly won- 
derful vacation. Write today for our 
illustrated booklet. Mail the coupon. 





I'M.B. CONANT, 


Chamber of Commerce, 1 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 1 


Please send me a copy of your illustrated ! 
booklet. 
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2 Men Push 80 ‘Tons 


A modern railroad sleeper 
weighs eighty tons. Two men 
readily push it, because there 
are Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings in the journals. 


That dramatizes the conquest 
of friction, which gives you 
jerkless, bumpless, swayless 
travel, and saves the railroads 
fuel, lubricant and heavy de- 
preciation charges. 


In this field; as throughout 
Industry, Timken Tapered 
Roller Bearings prevail be- 
cause it takes more than the 
best friction-elimination to 
eliminate wear. Only Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings 
provide the supreme endur- 
ance of Timken tapered 
construction, Timken-made 


electric steel, and Timken 
POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER 
BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


Except for a tornado, Washington 
was quiet last week and so were the 
President’s days & nights. 

@ President Coolidge had prepared 
himself for a trip to Philadelphia. 
But he paused on the White House 
threshold, retreated, waited. From 
a window he watched a tornado which 
had come whooping up the Potomac 
from Alexandria, Va., at 92 m.p.h., 
to lay waste a strip of Washington. 
A crashing rainstorm followed the 
wind. When at last the elements 
permitted, the President set out for 
Union Station. The streets clanged 
with ambulances, fire trucks, police 
wagons. President Coolidge learned 
in due course that Washington’s total 
damage exceeded a million; that Mrs. 
Jane Carter, Negress, had been killed; 
that scores had been badly injured; 
that the Presidential yacht Mayflower 
had been blown from her moorings 
and banged against the dock, but 
was not injured so badly as the U. S. 
destroyer Allen, lying near, which 
lost a funnel; that the Naval Air 
Station at Anacostia had lost a 
hangar, suffered damage to eight 
planes and seen its men blown about 
and rolled across the flying field. 

@ Tax Assessor William P. Rich- 
ards of the District of Columbia an- 
nounced that the White House and 
its grounds are now worth some 
22 millions. No other Washington 
residence rates so high. The tax 
on it would be $374,000 per annum 
—if the U. S. had to pay property 
taxes to the District of Columbia. 
A controversy has been bubbling on 
this question of tax-exempt U. S. 
properties. ‘Tax Assessor Richards’ 
figures showed that if all taxable 
U. S. property in the District paid 
the present rate of $1.70 per $100, 
the total would be $7,990,000. The 
U. S. at present pays the District a 
lump sum of nine millions, less than 
a quarter of the District’s running 
expenses. District | commissioners 
think the U. S. should bear 40% of 
the District’s running expenses. 

¢ At Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, throngs milled. The face 
that President Coolidge looked for 
was that of William Cameron Sproul 
(Sprole), onetime (1919-23) Governor 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Sproul is pres- 
ident of Philadelphia’s Union League 
Club. This evening he was the Pres- 
ident’s host. 

President Coolidge and Mr. Sproul 
stepped into one motor, Frank W. 


Stearns of Boston and Major General 
William Gray Price of the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard into the next 
motor. It was a stag affair. Mrs. 
Coolidge was not present. Within 
the heavy portals of the Union 
League Club, some of the faces the 
President saw, the hands he shook, 
belonged to Governor John S. Fisher 
(see p. 11), Mayor W. Freeland 
Kendrick of Philadelphia, Senator- 
Elect William S. Vare and onetime 
(1922-27) Senator George Wharton 
Pepper, Chief Justice Robert von 
Moschzisker of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, Railroad Presidents Wil- 
liam Wallace Atterbury (Pennsyl- 
vania), Daniel Willard (Baltimore 
& Ohio), Patrick Edward Crowley 
(New York Central), Edward Loomis 
(Lehigh Valley); also Samuel Rea, 
onetime (1913-25) President of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., Lawyer Owen J. 
Roberts of the Government’s special 
Fall-Sinclair prosecution counsel, and 
those inevitable patrons of all that is 
important in Philadelphia, Publisher 
Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmer Curtis 
and his’ editor-son-in-law, Edward 
William Bok. 

The Union League chefs had out- 
done themselves. Dinner was sump- 
tuous. Afterwards, the diners re- 
moved to the Club’s auditorium, Lin- 
coln Hall, where some 3,000 persons 
and personages were packed in a 
space designed for 1,200. President 
Sproul brought all to their feet when 
he said to President Coolidge: 

“I wanted you to see what these 
worthwhile people think of you, how 
they trust you, how they approve of you 
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and your works, how they ratify your 
judgment and believe in things you 
believe, how they respect your prud- 
ence, admire your courage, and how 
they stand by you as a national lead- 
er in whatever course you may choose 
to outline for your future course.” 

Mr. Sproul presented President 
Coolidge with the Union League 
Club’s medal for distinguished public 
service. Only three other presidents 
(Lincoln, Johnson, Taft) had _ been 
thus honored before. 

President Coolidge thanked Mr. 
Sproul, praised the Union League 
Club* and reviewed recent U. S 
history. 

The U. S. President Coolidge told 
how much more the U. S. meant to 
him than a_ geographical location. 
“ . . At present our land is the 
abiding place of peace, universal free- 
dom and undoubted loyalty, holding 
the regard of all the world as a 
mighty power, stable, secure, respect- 
ed. The people are prosperous, the 
standards of social justice were never 
so high, the rights of the individual 
never so extensively protected. ‘ 
No one would claim that our country 
is periect.... Yet... a - Be 
which has raised itself from a strug- 
gling dependency to a leading power 
in the world, without oppressing its 
own people and without injustice to 
its neighbors, in the short space of 
150 years, needs little in the way of 
extenuation or excuse.” 


Economic Welfare. The U. S. popu- 
lation, said the President, has been 
swelled by immigrants “almost al- 
ways without money and too often 
without learning. To form all 
these people into an _ organization 
where they might not merely secure 
a livelihood, but by industry and 
thrift, have the opportunity to ac- 
cumulate a competency, such as has 
been done in this country, is one of 
the most marvelous feats ever ac- 
complished by human society. 


“The object of this economic en- 
deavor has not been the making of 
money for its own sake. It certainly 
has not been for the purpose of en- 
dowing an aristocracy with wealth. 
It has been fostered and encouraged 
by the Government in order to pro- 


*Founded in 1862. Said President Coolidge: 
“Everybody is ready to come to the support 
of Abraham Lincoln now. Everybody is for 
the Union now. But in the autumn of 1862 
... the most patriotic efforts were required 
to fill the ranks of the army, carry the weight 
of taxation, finance the cost of equipment, 
and bear all the other burdens of fraternal 
strife. ... They (the founders of the Union 
League Club) became an example to be fol- 
lowed in many other sections.” 











vide the people at large with suffi- 
cient incomes to raise their standards 
of living to a position worthy of a 
free and enlightened nation.” 

Government Regulation of business 
has protected individual rights, ousted 
privilege. “It is the very antithesis 
of Communism.” Let it be continued. 

Prosperity, a Test. “The test which 
now confronts the nation is prosper- 
ity. There is nothing more likely to 
reveal the soul of a people. History 
is littered with stories of nations 
destroyed by their own wealth. It 
is true that we have accumulated a 
small but a blatant fringe of ex- 
travagance and waste,’ nourished in 
idleness, and another undesirable 
class who seek to live without work. 

ao a the great mass 
of our people, know that the 
doctrine of ease is the doctrine of 
decay. ... The heart of the nation 
is sound. 

Since the War. “In the reaction 
from wartime exaltation the moral 
power of the nation suffered little 
diminution.” Heavy taxes were borne 
courageously. Three times taxes have 
been reduced, “saving the nation be- 
tween $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 each 
day.” The national debt will have 
been reduced by one-third next June. 
“The saving in interest alone is about 
$1,000,000 for each day.” 

Still in Debt. But the U. S. debt 
remains 18 billions big. “It is a 
menace to our credit. It is the great- 
est weakness in our line of national 
defense.” It should be paid by “rea- 
sonable” taxation. Government econ- 
omy must continue. 

“Not Commonplace.” “These re- 
sults have not been easy to accom- 
plish. They have been extremely 
hard. They have been anything but 
commonplace. They mark a new 
epoch and set a new record in suc- 
cessful Government financing.” 

Future Program. A moderate tax 
reduction is possible. “But let it 
be remembered that tax reduction is 
possible solely on account of economy. 
Anybody can spend the money some- 
body else has saved.” Flood control, 
Lakes-to-Gulf and St. Lawrence wa- 
terways, the Colorado River water & 
power project, the Columbia Basin, 
the Navy, and aviation and highways 
to make more intimate “our relation- 
ship with the vast -territory between 
the Rio Grande and Cape Horn in 
a commercial way .. . will be some 
of the rewards of a judicious man- 
agement of the national finances.” 

Domestic Affairs. “The web of our 
affairs is extremely delicate, extreme- 
ly intricate. Producing, transporting, 
marketing, financing, all require a 
higher skill, a more intelligent or- 
ganization, than under a less devel- 
oped, less prosperous people. . " 
The entire life of the nation, all ‘its 
economic activities, have become so in- 
terrelated that maladjustment in any 
one of them is sufficient to cause seri- 
ous disarrangement in all the rest. 

“We have become one nation. We 
can only survive through the most 
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elaborate system of concerted action. 
Any part which fails to function is 


chargeable with disloyalty to the 
whole people.” 
Foreign Loans. “We are more 


concerned than ever with our foreign 
affairs. The wealth of our people is 
going out in a constant stream of 
record dimensions for restoration and 
development in all parts of the world. 
We want our moral influence to be 
on the side of liberty, of education, of 
fair elections and of honest consti- 
tutional government.” 

“Sensational Story.” “This, I be- 
lieve, is a fair representation of what 
has been taking place in the immedi- 
ate past, and what we may hope for 
in the immediate future. 

“Rightly understood, there is no 

more sensational story of human ex- 
perience. Society is made up of con- 
stants and variables. The variables 
attract us by their contrasts and are 
always appearing in the headlines. 
But the constants always predominate, 
always push ahead in the march of 
progress.” 
C Immediately after finishing his 
speech, President Coolidge boarded his 
train for Washington. Some days 
before, he had let it be known that 
he would not give as much time as 
he used to social functions. He will 
leave them as soon as he has done 
his part, not wait to hear other 
speakers. A notice to this effect was 
printed in last fortnight’s program of 
the National Geographic Society. 
After the President had presented 
the Hubbard Medal to Col. Lindbergh, 
he promptly left. Another example 
was the annual convention of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion (TIME, May 2). An address by 
the President had been an annual 
D.A.R. feature. President Coolidge 
declined this year. Nor will he at- 
tend more than one of the semi-an- 
nual dinners of the Gridiron (Wash- 
ington newsgatherers’) Club. 


@ White House callers of the week 
included: 

Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, who after his call said he was 
won over to the Administration’s fig- 
ure of $225,000,000 for tax reduction. 
He had previously favored a $300,- 
000,000 cut. 

Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas, 
to introduce Col. W. E. Easterwood 
Jr. of Dallas, who is offering $50,000 
for a non-stop airplane flight from 
Dallas to Hong Kong. 

President William Wallace Atter- 
bury of the Pennsylvania R. R. to 
pay respects and also, doubtless, to 
touch on the Pennsylvania coal strike 
situation (see p. 11). 

President William Cooper Proctor 
of Proctor & Gamble (soap), of Cin- 
cinnati, to discuss community chests. 

President Charles E. Mitchell of the 
National City Bank of New York, to 
pay respects. Mr. Mitchell was in 
Washington with Thomas William 
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Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co. to 
discuss foreign loans. with Secretary 
of State Kellogg. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
colleagues, to set forth grievances 
~ geeaaranenets coal miners (see p. 
11). 

Fisticuffer James J. Tunney, to be 
presented by Commandant John 
Archer Lejeune of the Marine Corps. 
President Coolidge told Mr. Tunney 
that he had not attended a prize- 
fight in 15 years. Mr. Tunney later 
pronounced President Coolidge “a 
keen man.” 

@ President & Mrs. Coolidge watched 
a football game _ between picked 
elevens of the Army and the Marine 


corps. The Marines won, 14-0. Pres- 
ident Coolidge handed Richard 
(“Bozo”) Duncan, captain of the 


Marines, the President’s Cup. “The 
game was well played and you de- 


served to win. I enjoyed it very 
much,” he said. 
Booms 

(See front cover.) 

Last week, »n what chanced to be 


the 150th legal anniversary of the 
U. S. A.,* the G. O. P. closed the 
bidding for its 1928 convention city. 
Ten cities had bid. Next fortnight 
the Republican National Committee 
will pick & choose. 

The ten were Kansas City, Mo., 
Seattle, Detroit, San Francisco, San 


Antonio, Chicago, Cleveland, Omaha, 
Denver and—at the last moment— 
Philadelphia.+ 


The largest of U. S. cities, New 
York, did not bid, not only because 
of the Democratic madhouse of 1924, 
but because she gets spectacles enough 
without “boosting” for more. St. 
Louis did not bid for the same rea- 
son that Eureka, Mo., did not—no 
hall big enough. 

San Francisco, Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit and Chicago seemed the 
likeliest candidates—San Francisco 
because she offered so much money** 
and was in the attention-loving West; 
Cleveland and Philadelphia because 
they are nearer Washington and it 
may be that Congress will not have 
adjourned—thanks to Democratic 
strategy—before the G. O. P. con- 
vention meets. Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia moreover were both unem- 
barrassed by “native sons.” It is 
considered bad political form to nomi- 





*Not for 16 months after the Declaration of 
Independence did the Continental Congress 
enact “Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union” styling the 18 states the United 
States of America. These Articles, passed on 
Nov. 15, 1777, were ratified by only eight of 
the 13 states when they were promulgated on 
July 9, 1778. 

+Minneapolis also bid, but only tentatively. 
Her auditorium was pretty well booked up for 
June. She was still seeing what could be 
done about that. 

**$125,000 was understood to be the mini- 
mum the convention city would have to meet 
in expenses. San Francisco was said to have 
offered $200,000 ‘‘or more.” 
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nate a man in his own state. The 
possibility of Herbert C. Hoover’s 
being chosen counted against San 
Francisco for this reason. In Penn- 
sylvania, the only native son who 
might loom was Andrew Mellon, but 
he was not likely to choose to loom. 
In Ohio, Senator Frank Willis and 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth are fa- 
vorite sons but presidential waifs. 
Added together and multiplied by 
five they would not loom. 


Detroit has big hotels, a 17,000- 
seat auditorium, plenty of money and 
no looming Michigander, but Detroit 
has little political background or signi- 
fiance and is alleged by some to 
“smell of beer.” 

Philadelphia and Cleveland were 
the prime favorites—and Chicago? 
What about Chicago? 


Cleveland had the 1924 G. O. P. 
convention. Chicago had five in a 
row before that. Chicago has had 
nine Republican conventions since the 
G. O. Party nominated its second 
candidate (Abraham Lincoln) there 
in 1860. The National Republican 
executive secretary (Lawyer Roy 
Owen West) is a Chicagoan, and, 
despite all the talk, Illinois is not 
likely to be embarrassed by a favor- 


ite son. The dissonant quatrian 
Hughes Lowden 
Hoover Dawes 


which politican wiseacres have been 
dining at the public for weeks to 
describe the Republican problem, had 
dwindled to the first couplet ex- 
cept as political poetry. The candidacy 
President Charles Gates 
Dawes may contain a trace of realism, 
but the G. O. Politicians distrust Mr. 
Dawes. He is so quick on the trig- 
ger, and he backed the McNary- 
Haugen bill.* As for Frank Orren 
Lowden, his candidacy has been buried 
alive by recent developments in Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Lowden’s candidacy for 1928 
was really announced in 1924. It 
cannot be said to date back to 1920, 
when Mr. Lowden was robbed of the 
nomination by his managers’ letting 
their lavish expenditures for him in 
Missouri become widely advertised. 
But in 1924, Mr. Lowden did what 
only one man ever did before. He 
refused to run for Vice President 
after actually being nominated.+ 
There is an echo of this refusal in 
Mr. Lowden’s otherwise rather mean- 
ingless campaign statement this year. 
Concerning his 1928 candidacy he 
has said: “I know of no man in all 
our history who has run away from 





*The chief lobbyist for the McNary-Haugen 
bill was found to be ensconced in the Vice 
President’s offices at Washington while Con- 
gress was McNary-Hauging. For this Mr. 
Dawes was roundly scored by Chicago business 
friends. The explanation was that Mr. Dawes, 
smart politician, traded his support of the 
McNary-Haugen bill—which he felt sure Presi- 
dent Coolidge would veto—for reciprocal Sen- 
ate support of the McFadden Branch-Banking 
bill, which became law. 


7Silas Wright of New York did likewise 


— named to run with James Knox Polk in 





© Keystone 


Mrs. BuscH 


Her daughters received a lecture. 
(See page 10) 


the Presidency,” and “No man is too 
big to refuse . the Republican 
nomination for President.” 


Mr. Lowden’s 1928 boom has been 
a muffled one, as was his 1920 boom. 
Now as then his friends have been 
working with quiet skill assembling 
delegates while he holds back in dig- 
nified semi-detachment. In 1920, Mr. 
Lowden was a Business Man; now 
he is the Farmer’s Friend, for rea- 
sons which it is hoped will also per- 
suade Business. 


Eight years ago Mr. Lowden had 
his job as able, wartime Governor of 
Illinois to finish, to seem wholly pre- 
occupied with. Now, as a humble 
Cincinnatus, he bides on his Sinnis- 
sippi Farm at Oregon, Ill., refusing 
to be called from the plow. until the 
psychopolitical moment. With much 


honk and ceremony, a large motorcade’ 


of his admirers drew up at Sinnissippi 
last month. Mr. Lowden had known 
in advance that they were coming, 
but when he strode out on the porch 
in riding boots, his greeting to them 
was an indefinite gesture. Instead of 
a destination, he gave them a detour, 
and went back to hug his hearth 
until some winter freeze-up might 
crystallize his plans. 


Minnesota blacksmith’s son, Towa 
farm boy, teacher-lawyer, able at- 
torney, Spanish-War officer,* son- 


in-law of George Mortimer Pullman 
(sleeping cars), thrice a Congress- 
man (1906-11), firm and constructive 
Governor,} grand-scale agriculturalist 





*He was Lieutenant Colonel of the Illinois 
“Dandy First,” which he later sent—with his 
son in it—to the World War as head of the 
Illinois National Guard. 

tHe accomplished budget and minimum wage 
reforms. He extended Illinois highways, in- 
cluding the first shovelful of a Lakes-to-Gulf 
highway. 


—Mr. Lowden is a pleasant, capa- 
ble, 66-year-old city-man-turned-squire 
who stands looking at the Presiden- 
tial chair with ambitious interest 
but with a _ gentlemanly restraint. 
He would not think of trying to 
climb up and sit in the chair without 
a genuine invitation. 

While Mr. Lowden has stood thus, 
he has been shouldered aside by a 
burly, blatant, sideshow barker from 
the city, whose ambition is not to sit 
in the chair himself but to call the 
crowd, direct the act and lead the 
ballyhoo. Mr. Lowden’s enemy of 
old, Mayor William Hale (“Big Bill’) 
Thompson of Chicago, has spellbound 
the bystanders and gained mastery 
of Illinois, and perhaps a lot more 
Lowden territory, by an opportunism 
from which gentlemanliness is omit- 
ted with a frank grin. Nor is the 
Thompson grin as foolish as it looks. 

Mayor Thompson’s dislike of Mr. 
Lowden goes back at least to the 
Chicago “peace meeting” which Mayor 
Thompson tried to hold in 1918. Citi- 
zens cried out upon this “pro-German” 
demonstration. The soldier-Governor 
asked Mayor Thompson to stop it. 
Mayor Thompson said he had no 
such authority. Governor Lowden 
sent militia. There was no meeting. 

The power that Mayor Thompson 
now holds over Mr. Lowden is pro- 
portionate to the power of the Mis- 
sissippi Flood over the farmlands of 
its basin, plus the power of many a 


steamboat. Mayor Thompson literally 
took the Mississippi Flood at its 
crest. He was cruising downstream 


with brass bands to popularize the 
Lakes-to-Gulf waterway when the 
rains descended. He changed his 
commercial cruise into an “errand 
of mercy,” swung Chicago and him- 
self into leadership of the flood-con- 
trol movement, by no means neglecting 
to keep the Lakes-to-Gulf project 
stoked up and steaming along behind. 


Mr. Lowden fully recognized the 
Thompson power. Last fortnight, 
he was reported to have approached 
the mighty Mayor through their mu- 
tual half-friend, Governor Len Small. 
These three had no trouble agreeing 
that the G. O. P. must nominate a 
Midwestern man in 1928, but on Mr. 
Lowden’s candidacy Mayor Thompson 
turned down two large, eloquent 
thumbs. A day or two later, in 
Washington, Mayor Thompson said: 
“What sort of a guy is Senator 
Curtis?* I want to get a line on 
him. He looks pretty good to me.” 


Undaunted by Mayor Thompson’s 
unfriendliness, the Lowden boom con- 
tinued. While Mr. Lowden spent 
another quiet week at Sinnissippi, 
rounded off by a trip to Evanston to 
see the Northwestern University drub 


*Charles Curtis, part Indian, regular- 
Republican senior Senator from Kansas, an- 
nounced his presidential willingness in a forth- 
right statement four weeks ago (Time, Nov. 7). 


Iowa 12 to 0,* his ‘ 
formally entered for the Indiana 
primaries and his manager, State 
Senator Clarence F. Buck, reached 
Washington, D. C., full of confidence 
after a tour of the Midwest. Mr. 
Buck denied that Mayor Thompson 
would be actively unfriendly. Mr. 
Buck said that the industrial East 
was “lining up” behind Mr. Lowden. 
Literature to accelerate this “lining 
up” was issued, setting forth Mr. 
Lowden’s record for economy and 
efficiency, also his faithful pro-tariff 
stand, also his business-man’s reasons 
for backing the McNary-Haugen ex- 
periment. 


name was 


THE CABINET 


“ Flagrant Case” 
When the S. S. George Washington 


hove into New York Harbor three 
weeks ago, an old lady sat bundled 
in an invalid’s chair on board and an 
ambulance was waiting on the pier. 
Because she was indisposed and be- 
cause she was Mrs. Lily Anheuser 
Busch, 85-year-old widow of the late 
Brewer Adolphus Busch of St. Louis, 
the old lady had “the courtesy of the 
port.” Comptroller-of-the-Port Arthur 
F. Forran had furnished her with an 
“expedite” permit, so that she might 
escape the tedium of waiting while 
inspectors inspected 34 pieces of lug- 
gage belonging to her and her two 
daughters, Mrs. Charles Greenough 
of Manhattan and Mrs. Nellie B. Loeb 
of Chicago. 

Mrs. Greenough and Mrs. Loeb 
were indignant and mortified, how- 
ever, to find that before they could 
leave the ship, they must submit to 
the searching eyes and fingers of a 
female Customs agent. 

The ambulance had to wait a few 
minutes for Mrs. Busch who sat 
among her trunks until she saw them 
sent, not to her hotel but to the 
Appraiser’s Stores—confiscated for 
examination. Courtesy of the port 
notwithstanding, Mrs. Busch & daugh- 
ters were held suspect by the Treas- 
ury Department. A Chicago acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Loeb’s had, it seemed, 
notified the Treasury Department 
that Mrs. Busch & daughters would 
try to smuggle home jewelry and 
clothes. 

Last week, Mrs. Busch & her 
daughters were obliged to pay $56,363 
in fines to the U. S. Treasury, 
which followed its rule of giving pub- 
licity to “flagrant cases” of smuggling 
by persons “well able to pay a just 
duty.” The fines represented the 


*Beside Mr. Lowden at the game, with 
fur-lined overcoat and grey fedora to match 
Mr. Lowden’s, sat his guest and good friend, 
Vice President Dawes. Gossip has said that 
Vice President Dawes, 
aging the Lowden boom, 
Lowden delegates when the Lowden boom 
collapses. Gossip has even said, that the 
friends have an understanding to this effect. 
But Vice President Dawes has roundly de- 
nied that he would utilize his friend as a 
stalking horse. 
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on a diamond bracelet* and various 





PRESIDENT BUTLER 


“We are approaching a national 
election.” 
(See col. 3) 


garments. Mrs. Busch’s daughters re- 
ceived a thorough-going lecture from 


Supervising Agent James F. Mc- 
Connachie of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Loeb’s acquaintance in 


Chicago received some $14,000 as a 
reward for the information. 


THE CONGRESS 


Composition 


The 70th Congress assembles on 
Dec. 5. Its component parts began 
filtering into Washington last week. 
In Denver, a special election returned 
S. Harrison White, Democrat, the 
victor over State Senator Francis J. 
Knauss, Republican, to fill the va- 
cancy in the House of Representatives 
left by the death of Representative 
William N. Vaile, Republican. That 
made the House membership: 

Republican 237 
Democrats 195 
Farmer Labor 2 
Socialist 1 

The Senate stands: 

Republicans 48 
Democrats 47 
Farmer Labor 1 





*Mrs. Busch inherited one-eighth of her hus- 
band’s $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 estate. On 
their golden wedding anniversary—to which 
President Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, Emperor 
Wilhelm and many another sent presents— 
Mr. Busch gave Mrs. Busch a diamond-and- 
pearl-studded crown of gold valued $200,000. 
August A. Busch, their son, protested last 
week that the gems seized from his mother & 
sisters must be parts of a “rope of diamonds” 


which his father gave his mother and which 
she had had broken up into bracelets in Ger- 
many this year. 
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PROHIBITION 


It’s an Issue? 


Nicholas Murray Butler, Wet, made 
a speech a few weeks ago to an in- 
stitute of arts and sciences at Colum- 
bia University, of which he is the 
hearty, eloquent president. Institutes 
of arts and sciences are gatherings 
at which subjects like Assyrian pot- 
tery, television, marine fossils or pure 
poetry may appropriately be dis- 
cussed, on their artistic or scientific 
merits. 

President Butler’s subject for the 
evening was “The Lost Art of Think- 
ing.” He soon made mental mince- 
meat of people who cannot read Kant 
and Aristotle. Equally effective was 
his onslaught upon “the office-holding 
and office-seeking class” in the U. S.; 
that is, the politicians. What poli- 
ticians were doing any morally cour- 
ageous thinking? Which of them 
had labored to ensure against a 
repetition of the World War? Which 
of them had_ solved the farmer’s 
problem? What politician had de- 
clared any reasoned convictions on 
Prohibition? 

Said President Butler of Columbia 
University: “We are approaching 
a national election and already there 
is abundant evidence that individuals, 
groups and interests are maneuvering 
for position. There would appear to 
be an almost concerted effort to creep 
up to the Presidential office under 
the cover of glittering generalities 
and personal friendships.” 


On the heels of Wet President 
Butler’s speech came a public state 
ment by Dry Senator William Edgar 
Borah of Idaho, followed last fort- 
night by a speech and last week by 
another speech and_ several press 
statements from Senator Borah. 

In a letter to a Mrs. Samuel Bens 
of Manhattan, Senator Borah said: 

. It is clear that both political 
parties propose to avoid anything in 
the way of a commitment to the up- 
holding and maintaining of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, except 
perhaps an insipid, meaningless gen- 
erality to the effect that they believe 
in law and order. They might just 
as well say they believe in the Ten 
Commandments. . . 

In a_ speech to " the New York 


Women’s Committee for Law Enforce- ~ 


ment, Senator Borah said: “Every- 
body, except the deaf & dumb and | 
the candidates, will be discussing it. 
. » « Under proper leadership the peo- 
ple of the United States will en- 
force any law which they are willing 
to repeal. Under proper leadership 
they will repeal any law which they 
are unwilling to enforce. Let us not 
play the game below the intelligence 
and the courage and the character 
of the people.” ly 
In a speech last week to the Na- 
tional Grange convention at Cleve- 
land, Senator Borah said: “You 
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know perfectly well that a political 
party which will not declare for the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, will not enforce it. 

“And you know, furthermore, per- 
fectly well that if the party ma- 
chinery is against enforcement, it 
cannot be enforced. 


“T do not want to be misunder- 
stood in this fight, although it seems 
difficult not to be misunderstood. I 
am against the liquor traffic. In that 
respect I take my Republicanism di- 
rect from Abraham Lincoln, who de- 
nounced the liquor traffic as the sec- 
ond curse of mankind. 

“T want to see it controlled... . 

“But I think more of constitutional 
government than I do about the liquor 
traffic. I think that democratic insti- 
tutions are passing through as severe 
a test as they have ever had or 
will have. Fascism on the one hand, 
communism on the other and a vast 
drove of timid souls in between make 
a pretty hard fight for democratic 
institutions. 

“I favor, therefore, the mobilizing 
of every ounce of power and political 
efficiency that we have to enforce 
this amendment. I would not com- 
promise upon the subject in any way, 
shape or form. 

“But if the time ever comes when 
it is apparent that the people, as a 
people do not propose to enforce it, 
then I venture to say they will take 
it out of the Constitution, and they 
ought to. No provision of this Con- 
stitution ought to be permitted to 
stand indefinitely against the will of 
the American people.” 


pee 


Academic applause had _ greeted 
President Butler’s speech on “The 
Lost Art of Thinking.” Political 


cartoons—a far surer sign that some- 
thing may have happened—greeted 
Senator Borah’s salvos. He was pic- 
tured dragging a shuddering elephant 
to a water trough. He was shown 
pointing at a chained elephant with 
angry little eyes, and shouting: “From 
now on you’re a camel!” 

Republicar leaders were concerned, 
disturbed, even vexed by the Borah 
statements. He is a Republican of 
much influence. Lately intimate with 
the strategically potent insurgent 
Senators (Nye, Norris, McMaster, 
Brookhart, et al.), Senator Borah 
even looms, not as a candidate, but 
as a possible disputant of the G. O. 
P.’s_ presidential choice. G. O. P. 
leaders muttered that Prohibition 
will not be in the party platform. 
They wished Senator Borah would 
stop talking. 

Dry enthusiasts were jubilant. Bold 
Senator Borah was on their side. 
Wets, too, were pleased. “To get the 
Prohibition issue out into the open,” 
they said, “is the first step toward 
solving it.” 

But persons long acquainted with 
U. S. politics withheld prediction. A 
speech is only a speech, they said, 
and thinking is only thinking. Lost 
arts, they said, are discussed at in- 
stitutes of arts and sciences, but they 
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remain, after all, lost arts. U. S. 
politics remain U. S. politics. It is 
far too soon to say whether Senator 
Borah or any one else can transform 





SENATOR BORAH 
“Everybody will be discussing it.” 


the topic about which U. S. citizens 
think and feel the most, from the 
great Hush-Hush of the politicians 
in both parties to the one real issue 
of the campaign. 


LABOR 


Coal Strike Consequences 


It was July, two years ago, when 
the unionized employes of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. went on strike. It 
was April, this year, when other 
miners in western Pennsylvania went 
on strike. It was bitter November 
last week, when some 400 officials of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and subsidiaries met in Pittsburgh to 
hear of the hardships and grievances 
of the Pennsylvania miners and their 
striking comrades in West Virginia 
and Ohio who, with dependents, 
brought the total number of suf- 
ferers to 750,000. 

Charges. The current bituminous 
coal strikes arose from the unwilling- 
ness or inability of operators to pay 
a wage minimum which Labor and 
operators had agreed to at a con- 
ference held in Jacksonville, Fla., in 
1924. That conference was under the 
auspices of Secretaries Davis of La- 


bor and Hoover of Commerce. Thus 
the gravest charge made at last 
week’s conference was when Vice 


President Philip Murray of the United 
Mine Workers said that the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. had “deliberately 
slapped the Government of the United 
States in the face in violating the 
Jacksonville agreement.” 

Since the miners struck, operators 





have re-manned their mines with 
non-union labor. To prevent the union 
men from interfering, the operators 
have obtained court injunctions against 
them, chiefly on the ground that to 
interfere with coal-mining is to ham- 
per interstate trade. These injunc- 
tions have been detailed and drastic 
and in Pennsylvania, to back them 
up, the operators have obtained spe- 
cial state-appointed policemen, whose 
salaries the operators pay. Vice 
President Murray’s report dwelt at 
length on the technique of these spe- 
cial policemen, whom he styled “gun- 
men,” “thugs.” Coalminers are not 
a fragile, thin-skinned lot but they 
were shocked by photographs Mr. 
Murray showed, by stories he told, 
of strikers with skulls bashed and 
cracked by rifle butts and axes. 
Governor Fisher. The Labor con- 
ference had invited Governor John S. 
Fisher of Pennsylvania to come and 
address it on the subject of state- 
appointed coal-&-iron police. Gover- 
nor Fisher declined. It was unfor- 
tunate for Governor Fisher that he 
had to decline because that gave one- 
time (1917-21) Governor’ Gifford 
Pinchot a chance to dwell on the sub- 


ject in his stead. Mr. Pinchot is 
no political friend of his fellow- 
Republican, Governor Fisher. 

Mr. Pinchot. Mr. Pinchot pointed 


out that when he was Governor there 
had been no head-bashing, or any 
other disorder, in the coal fields. “To 
do justice,” he said, “means that the 
state must neither harass capital nor 
bludgeon labor. . . . There has been 
little attempt by the government to 
harass employers. . . . To bludgeon 
labor is little short of idiocy. ... 

*““Nine-tenths of the violence that 
occurs in strikes would be prevented 
by the mere exercise of courage and 
justice on the part of the men who 
have charge of the government at the 
ee 

“The police reflect the will of the 
administration.” 

Governor Fisher. 
Governor Fisher, 


The absence of 
furthermore, gave 


‘President John L. Lewis of the United 


Mine Workers an opportunity to point 
out that Governor Fisher is a vice 
president and director of the Clear- 
field Bituminous Coal Corp., one of 
the companies fighting the unions. 
Two days after the Pittsburgh par- 
ley adjourned, the Clearfield Corp. 
obtained an injunction so _ airtight 
that it forbade strikers even to go 
to church when strike-breakers were 
attending; even to sing in _ public; 
even to speak to any non-strikers ; 
even to receive food from the United 
Mine Workers. “That fact,” said 
President Lewis, “gives a_ possible 
motive as to why the Governor per- 
mits coal and iron police, the deputy 
sheriffs and the State Police to run 
amuck in the coalfields.” 

More Charges. President Lewis’ and 
Vice President Murray’s speeches 
were fraught with further charges. 
Mr. Lewis named the New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 








Ohio R. R.’s as “a gigantic conspiracy 
of combinations of capital to break 
the resistance of the miners’ union 
as a step toward weakening the en- 
tire trade union movement.” Mr. 
Murray named (President William 
Wallace Atterbury of the Pennsyl- 
vania as arch conspirator of these 
combinations, which, he said, were 
linked with the banks and power in- 
terests to depress the price of coal 
and compel independent operators to 
go anti-union. 

Steps. President William Green of 
the American Federation of Labor 
heard the miners’ troubles sympa- 
thetically. So did the’ heads of many 
@ union at the conference—carpenters, 
glassblowers, engravers, sheet metal 
workers, et al.—who, on the second 
day of the meeting, took steps. They 
voted full support of the United 
Mine Workers, and a national ap- 
peal for immediate aid—food, cloth- 
ing, funds—to the strikers, many of 
whom were penniless, evicted from 


their lodgings and living in tents, 
hovels, barracks. They voted that 
President Green and a _ committee 


should demand of Governor Fisher 
an investigation of alleged police out- 
rages, and should then go to President 
Coolidge for Federal aid in the three 
matters of injunctions, police and 
capital conspiracies. 

Governor Fisher received President 
Green & colleagues at Harrisburg; 
promised to read their report and in- 
vestigate thoroughly. 

President Coolidge received Presi- 
ident Green & colleagues at Wash- 
ington. ... The President received 
them, heard their requests that he 
ask Congress to investigate the alleged 
conspiracies of Capital and that he 
call a conference of miners and 
operators. ‘The President said he 
would confer with his Secretary of 
Labor. 

Comment. John L. Lewis has been 
President of the United Mine Workers 
for eight years. “One who holds no 
brief for the coal companies” (New 
York Herald Tribune) commented suc- 
cinctly on the “gigantic conspiracies” 
alleged by Mr. Lewis, as follows: 
“Only a first-hand observer would 
care to hazard an opinion as to the 
methods used by both companies and 
unions in the mine wars of Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia; but one 
does not have to be an observer to 
feel that there is something wrong 
about this picture. An economic and 
social tragedy which has now lasted 
over a long period of years of gen- 
eral prosperity can hardly find its 
sole cause in capitalistic conspiracies 
or its sole remedy in attacks upon 
the injunctive proceeds. If after 
all these years of his militant leader- 
ship Mr. Lewis can still report 130,- 
000 of his followers facing starva- 
tion, eviction and broken heads, it 
is as much a confession of failure as 
a proof of virtue. There clings about 
Mr. Lewis an irresistible suggestion 
of those military geniuses who, after 
feeding soldiers unavailingly into the 
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"LEGGER REMUS 


He made a scene. 
(See col. 3) 


holocaust of war for four years, 
were still thinking of nothing better 
than to offer up fresh hundreds of 
thousands in the same _ unselfish 
strategy.” 


CATASTROPHE 

Renewing New England 

Like a physician who cheers up his 
patient by showing professional en- 
thusiasm over unique features of the 
case, Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
national disaster-doctor, last week told 
Governor John E. Weeks of Ver- 
mont that he “would be delighted 
to be associated with the people of 
Vermont” in rehabilitating the state;* 
that the New England flood was un- 
paralleled because of the rapidity with 


which so much damage had _ been 
done. 

From an _ automobile, Secretary 
Hoover viewed the water-wrecked 


Winooski Valley. In Montpelier, Ver- 
mont’s capital, he sat down and 
studied reports. Then he went to 


Springfield, Mass., where the New 
England Council was holding its 
third annual conference. There he 


outlined what had happened, what 
might be done, methodically classify- 


ing both. 

Family Loss. The homes, tools, 
live-stock, furniture, etc., destroyed 
in Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, appeared to total somewhere 
between $7,000,000 and $10,000,000. 
(Figures for Massachusetts were not 
yet complete.) Secretary Hoover 


recommended that, as in the past, 





*New Hampshire, with $2,590,000 flood dam- 
age, asked no outside aid. Last week Gover- 
nor Huntley M. Spaulding called a special ses- 
sion of the New Hampshire Legislature. 





this phase of rehabilitation be left 
to the Red Cross. 

Railroads. Railroads estimated their 
damages between $5,500,000 and $6,- 
000,000. “Obviously the _ railroads 
must undertake their own reconstruc- 


tion.” 

Highways. Vermont had lost $7,- 
500,000 worth of highways; Connecti. 
cut, $2,500,000 worth; Massachusetts 
some more. Each state would have 
to apportion reconstruction costs as 
best it could between county, state 
and Federal governments. 

Industry. Vermont’s industrial losses 
were some seven millions, bringing the 
total loss to thirty millions in a state 
with only 400,000 population. To re- 
habilitate industry, credit was _ the 
important thing, said Secretary Hoov- 
er. Let New England extend credit 
to Vermont, letting character  sup- 
plement collateral. What Mississip- 
pi Valley bankers had done, surely 
the New England bankers could do. 

The New England Council ap- 
pointed a committee of bankers to 
arrange credit for Vermont without 
delay. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


“Off shoot” 


Burly, 200-lb., fisticuffing George 
Remus, fresh from Atlanta peniten- 
tiary for grand scale bootlegging, 
was on trial last week in Cincinnati 
for killing his wife. His prosecutor 
was burly, 190-lb., onetime footballer 
Charles Phelps Taft, second son of 
the Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court (TIME Oct. 24). *Legger 
Remus’ defense counsel was _ himself. 
Frenzied under the double strain of 
standing trial for his life and _ plan- 
ning his own defense, ’Legger Remus 
made a scene. 

Prosecutor Taft made a reference 
to ’Legger Remus’ disbarment as a 
lawyer in Illinois. ’Legger Remus 
interrupted: “That is a nice _ state- 
ment by the son of the Chief Justice, 
if the court please. ..,. He knows 
that only the record is admissible 
in this court of law or in any other 
court of law, not alone in this coun- 
try but in the Supreme Court of 
which this young man’s father is the 
Lord High Chief Justice. And _ it 
has been the pleasure of this defen- 
dant to appear before that High Chief 
Justice! But the performance given 
by the offshoot of that great, re- 
nowned character is pitiful, if the 
court please... .” 


“Five hundred judges and mem- 


bers of the Chicago bar have vol- 
unteered to come down here as char- 
acter witnesses,” ’Legger Remus 
shrieked. “And just because the son 
of the Chief Justice in this wonder- 
ful United States makes that kind 
of an assertion—Man, if I had you 
in the corridor I would WRECK you 
physically!” 

Prosecutor Taft, towering “off- 
shoot,” scowled. The sheriff quieted 
‘Legger Remus. The trial continued. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 








COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Parliament's Week 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. On the 
front opposition bench there arose 
onetime Prime Minister James Ram- 
say MacDonald to demand a _ vote 
of censure upon the Government for 
its mismanagement of the coal in- 
dustry problem and its neglect of the 
unemployment _ situation. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, President 
of the Board of Trade, rose from 
his seat on the Government bench 
to answer for the Government. He 
got no further. 

Immediately bedlam was let loose. 
Angry Laborites chorused: “We want 
Baldwin! The Prime Minister! We 
want a responsible Minister! We 
want to know what the Government 
is doing and the President of the 
Board of Trade is not the Minister 


to give the answer! Baldwin! Bald- 
win!! BALDWIN!!!” 
Throughout the caterwaul Prime 


Minister Stanley Baldwin, pale-faced 
and tight-lipped, sat imperturbably 
on the treasury bench. 

Finally, the speaker said that he 
was under the impression that the 
proponents of the censure motion 
wanted a reply. 

“Yes,” came the answer, “but we 
want a responsible Minister!’* 

“Dave” Kirkwood, _ irrepressible 
Laborite, then shouted: “This isn’t 
a boy’s job; it’s a man’s job!” After 
the momentary merriment had died 


‘down, he suggested a motion that Sir 


Philip, who was still standing, be 
not heard. The speaker’ dissented 
and disorder again broke out. The 
speaker then ordered an _ adjourn- 
ment of an hour and the mace was 
removed, signifying that the session 
was ended. 


When the House reassembled Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister again rose to 
reply to the Laborite attack. Prime 
Minister Baldwin sat, as calmly as 
ever, with his feet on the treasury 
table. Again rose the cries “We 
want Baldwin! We want the organ- 
grinder, not the monkey!” 

Once more the speaker rose, said: 

“As the honorable members appar- 
ently do not desire the debate to 
proceed under the standing orders, 
I adjourn the House.” 

Once more the mace was removed 
and once more the M. P.’s_ trooped 
out. As Mr. Baldwin walked out 
there were hisses and booes and cries 
of “coward!” 


William Clive Bridgeman, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, announced 
to the assembled commoners that the 
Government has decided to “about 
ship” as regards its naval construc- 





*The President of the Board of Trade, al- 
though a member of the Government, is not 
a Cabinet Minister. 





tion program. He said that two of 
the three cruisers ordered to be laid 
down this year would not be pro- 
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First LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY 


The Government will “about ship.” 


ceeded with, owing to “the situation 
disclosed at the Geneva Naval Con- 
ference.” The announcement was re- 
ceived by prolonged cheering in all 
parts of the House. 

@ The Prime Minister on the fol- 
lowing morning walked into the read- 
ing room in the press gallery, there 
to hold a conference with the Par- 
liamentary reporters. As he _ strode 
into the room he was greeted with 
a good-natured yell: “We want Cun- 
liffe-Lister!” Smiling, Mr. Baldwin 
returned the chaff: “I am glad to 
have a chance of meeting people who 
really make and unmake men and 


Governments. I present myself with 
some trepidation before you. I think 
it is extraordinarily kind of you 


to care to have me among you at, 


this moment, when a vote of censure 
is overhanging my head. 

“J heard your chairman say that 
the press men’s lot has improved in 
recent years. That is a new expe- 
rience to me. A Prime Minister’s 
work is much harder than it used 
to be. Telephones and motor cars 
have added most distractingly to the 
daily labors of a Prime Minister. 
I wish none of them had ever been 
invented.” 


Lady Iveagh, daughter-in-law of 
the late head of the Guiness Brewery, 
became the seventh woman member* 
of the present parliament when she 
won (by a majority of about 6,000 
votes over her Liberal and Labor 


are: Lady Astor, the 
Duchess of Atholl, Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
Miss Susan Lawrence, Mrs, Helen Philipson, 
Miss Ellen C. Wilkinson. 





*The other six 


opponents), the seat for Southend- 
on-Sea, vacated by her husband’s ele- 
vation to the Peerage on the death of 
his father. Said she, summing up 
what was called a “piquant cam- 
paign:” “The Southend people’s ver- 
dict proves, further, their confidence 
that a wife may represent them as 
faithfully as a husband.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. Their Lord- 
ships’ contribution to the good Gov- 
ernment of Britain lay in a highly 
polished exposition by Viscount Cecil 
of the reasons why he resigned some 
weeks ago from the Cabinet. Said 
he: “No resignation is an _ isolated 
act. It is usually related to a string 
of events of which it is the culmi- 
nation. I shall therefore touch 
briefly upon what led up to it.” 

He then proceeded to trace the en- 
tire history of naval and land dis- 
armament at the League. Coming 
to the point of the last Naval Con- 
ference, called by U. S. President 
Coolidge, he said: 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequor 
[Winston Spencer Churchill], since 
the breakdown of the Conference, has 
stated specifically: ‘Therefore we 
are unable now—and I hope at all 
future times—to embody in a sol- 
emn_ international agreement any 
words which would bind us to the 
principle of mathematical parity in 
naval strength.’ 

“IT am sure that, if persisted in, 
this warning bangs, bolts and bars 
the door against any hope of fur- 


ther agreement with the United 
States on naval armament.” 
It was this attitude, said Lord 


Cecil, that prevented an agreement 
when one had “very nearly” been 
reached. Continued he: 

“We began to receive telegrams to 
indicate that the cabinet was dissat- 
isfied. At last they culminated in a 
request to us that we return home 
for consultation. We pointed out 
that such a procedure would be very 
bad for the success of the negotia- 
tions, and for a time were allowed 


to remain.” 
Then he concluded: 


“Two great Anglo-Saxon communi- 
ties preferred disagreement to a con- 
cession on the relatively insignificant 
question of the gunpower of second- 
class cruisers. Surely these two 
nations, instead of meticulously 
counting up every ton and every gun 
of each other’s fleets, should rather 
have regarded themselves as equal 
contributors to a joint force whose 
chief duty was the maintenance of 
the peace of the world.” 


Cook’s Army 


Progress of “Emperor” A. J. Cook’s 
“army” of 400 unemployed miners, 
marching from Newport, Wales, to 
London (TIME, Nov. 21): 

Came the army to Swindon, foot- 
sore & weary. No luring damsels 
could entice the younger men away 





for a frolic; no Labor hosts could 
tempt the elders to a reception. In- 
stead, the army lay on its back and 
practised the songs that it would 
sing passing through London. One, 
called the “Rebel Song,” went: 

Come, workers, sing a rebel song, 

A song of love and hate; 

Of love unto the lowly 

And of hatred to the great, 

The great who trod our fathers down, 

Who steal our children’s bread, 

Whose hand of greed is stretched to rob 

The living and the dead. 

Came the army to Hungerford. 
On the outskirts of that town a red 
cavalcade was seen approaching. The 
King’s troops? Or friendly “Bol- 
shies?” Whether to scatter or march 
proudly on? Closer and closer came 
the horsemen. Ah, there were wom- 
en among them! Evidently a friend- 
ly “red” demonstration. The army 
“snapped into it” and the straggling 
columns of fours were straightened 
out, arms swung martially, heads 
were held proudly up and smiles of 
anticipation lit the men’s faces. Then 
the whole spectacle was reduced to 
pathos, for the oncoming horsemen 
and women were scarlet-coated hunt- 
ers pursuing a hapless fox. 

Came the army to Newbury, where 
it took shelter for the night under 
the hospital almshouse roof of the 
Royal Arms of King John, where the 
famed Magna Charter was signed in 
1215. But so tired were they that 
they cared not that their abode bore 
a royal name. 

Came the army to Reading, where 
it encamped in the Grain Exchange 
building and enjoyed a meal of beef 
stew, tea and bread. Gorged, they 
listened to the words their leader, 
A. J. Cook, was addressing them: 
“You are marching against Capitalism 
and Baldwinism, and you 260 [they 
started 400 strong] men are the ad- 
vance guard of a revolutionary army. 
This historic miners’ march to Lon- 
don is a tragedy to set the real situ- 
ation of the country before the Brit- 
ish public. It is the duty of the 
working classes to remove those who 
are responsible for such a calamity.” 

Came the army to Windsor, but 
King George was not in his castle, 
neither was Queen Mary. But the 
stately royal pile, begun by William 
the Conqueror, held them spellbound 
as they paused to gaze at it. And 
even after the order to march had 
been given necks were craned to 
take just one last look. 

Came the army to Slough on the 
very outskirts of London. Here Labor 
sympathisers held a picture show for 
the weary old “soldiers” of the army, 
while the local maidens, also Labor, 
staged a dance for the younger set, 
sore feet & aill. 

Came the army to London singing 
a new version of the U. S. ditty “Bye 
Bye, Blackbird:” 

Pack up all my care 
Here I go, singing low, 
Bye, bye, blackbird. 

Here in the ancient metropolis of 
England, A. J. Cook took over the 
command of his army after its 11- 


and woe 
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T. S. ELior 
The reader must judge for himself. 


day march from Wales, he having 
marched only part of two days with 
them. Anxious London “bobbies” gave 
them unnecessary protection as they 


swung through the main streets to 
the foot of Nelson’s Column in Tra- 


falgar square, where a Labor Magna 
Charta was read. There followed a 
meeting with Labor M. P.’s. 


New Subject 


Last week a sleek, brilliant citizen 
of the U. S. became a subject of His 
Britannic Majesty King George V. 
He is Thomas Stearns Eliot, relative 
of the late Charles William Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Poet and critic, he is the 
author of The Waste Land, a poem 
which won the Dial prize for 1922, 
and The Sacred Wood, a volume of 
critical works. 

Mr. Eliot, now 39 years old, was 
born in St. Louis. His education 
was wrought at Harvard, the Sor- 
bonne, the Harvard Graduate School, 
Merton College, Oxford. During the 
War, he functioned as assistant editor 
of The Egoist, récherché London maga- 
zine. Today he is editor of The 
Criterion, a neoteric quarterly of pro- 
nounced modernist tendencies. 

Although ‘Burton Rascoe thought 
his The Waste Land a “thing of bitter- 
ness and beauty,” a nameless London 
editor pronounced it “an obscure but 
amusing poem.” The reader must 
judge for himself. But of his bril- 
liance as a critic there can be little 
doubt, however much his taste may be 
in dispute. 

His many adverse critics, in no wise 
surprised by his change of nationality, 
hint that a certain superciliousness in 
his attitude toward U. S._ letters 
caused him to feel more at home in 
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England, where neo-literary figures 
abound profuse as the autumnal 
leaves. 


Derby Sale 


The strong tide of super-taxation in 
the British Isles has long been break- 
ing up the great estates and driving 
limpet peers to incorporate them- 
selves. Last week the Earl of Derby 
(Darbi) sold large property holdings 
in Liverpool and nearby Bootle and 
in Kirkdale and Walton to one Philip 
E. Hill, London financier, for about 
$8,500,000. The Earl, however, still 
retains his famed country seat at 
Knowsley, also nearby. 

This sale—the largest in England 
for years—follows those of his hold- 
ings in Whitfield and Colne (1923) and 
of the whole town of Bury (1925), 
which fetched about $4,860,000. 

The property in Liverpool, Bootle, 
Kirkdale and Walton consisted of free- 
hold and ground rents on _ 20,000 
houses, Lord Derby retaining all his 
rights as lord of the various manors. 
These rights have endured ever since 
the creation of the earldom in 1485. 


. 


It has been said of Edward George 
Villiers Stanley, 62, present and 17th 
Earl of Derby, that he could no more 
do a mean action than stoop to flatter 


a fool. In that apothegm is 
the key to the understanding 
of his character. A big, burly, 


slightly flabby man, he looks for all 
the world like an overdressed butcher 
or a well-to-do farmer, an oversized 
mustache accentuating his incongru- 
ous appearance. His voice is loud, 
deep, hearty. In a stolid English way 
he is a friendly man, although he has 
few intimates. He is somewhat down- 
right in his opinions and there is no 
nonsense about either them or him. 
In short, he is a typical product of 
Victorianism: ultra-conservative, even 
to attending church regularly and dis- 
secting the sermon at a heavy mid- 
day dinner, decorously genial, up- 
right—no breath of scandal has ever 
touched his life—and painstakingly 
methodical. 

In 1908 he succeeded his father, the 
16th Earl, who was noted for his 
generosity, his stables and his con- 
servative manners; he referred always 
to King Edward as “the King, my 
august master.” The present Earl 
was educated at Wellington College 
and spent his early years in the 
army, holding many frilled, gold-laced 


positions. He entered politics with 
little enthusiasm and no _ ambition. 
Appointed Postmaster General in 


1903, he applied his ponderous brain 
to the telephone system and _ subse- 
quently nationalized it, the wisdom 
of which step has been disputed ever 
since. 

In fact, Lord Derby had two ambi- 
tions. The first did not ccunt; it was 
to be Prime Minister. When the 
chance came he turned his back on it. 
A life of political ambiguity had evi- 
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dently settled his pristine urge. Dur- 
ing the war he became Director Gen- 
eral of Recruiting and author of the 
famed Derby Scheme, which gave the 
nation’s manhood its last chance to 
join the colors before conscription 
overtook it. He next became Secre- 
tary of State for War, a post which 
he relinquished in 1918 to become one 
of the most popular: Ambassadors to 
France that Britain has ever had. 
And in 1920, “tired of the limelight,” 
he resigned. Urged to become Sec- 
retary for War once again, he refused 
and, instead, put on horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles and went to Ireland as Mr. 
Edwards. 

Back in England again he devoted 
himself more assiduously to his re- 
maining ambition—to win the Derby 
horse race which his ancestor had 
established, now 147 years ago. The 
race had not been won by a member 
of his own family since 1787, when 
the 12th Earl secured the distinction. 
In 1924 fame overtook this ambition 
and the race was won for him by 
Sansovina. He gave the stake money 
($53,460) to his trainer, the Hon. 
George Lambton. 

Since then he has been pretty much 
in seclusion and has been heard of 
mainly in regard to the sales of his 
property and the invitation he sent 
to U. S. Senator William Edgar Borah 
to visit England. 


FRANCE 
New Tariff Rise 


On the heels of the temporary set- 
tlement with the U. S. of the dis- 
pute over the new French tariff 
schedule (TIME, Nov. 21), the Gov- 
ernment decreed an increase in the 
duties on wheat from 18.20 francs 
per 200 pounds to 35 francs; and on 
frozen meats, which since 1914 have 
not been taxed, to 85 francs per 200 
pounds. 

Both these increases hit U. S. ship- 
pers. No protest was envisaged in 
Washington as the increases are gen- 
era] and apply to all nations. 


Ransomed 


In return for the payment of $400,- 
000 in cash and a caravan of burros 
laden with all manner of goods, Moor- 
ish brigands released Yves Steeg 
(nephew of the French Resident Gen- 
eral of Morocco, Theodore Steeg), 
Jean Maillet, the Baroness von Stein- 
heil and her daughter, Mme. Marie 
Prokorov,* all of whom were cap- 
tured and held for ransom about a 
month ago (TIME, Oct. 31). In addi- 
tion, the two small Arnaud girls 
(whose parents were killed in ambush 
almost two months ago) were also 
released. 

With the exception of Mme. Pro- 
korov, pale and wasted, all the pris- 





| *The Baroness & her daughter were errone- 
ously reported in earlier dispatches to be the 
wives of MM. Steeg & Maillet. 





EARL OF DERBY 
. . - two ambitions. 


oners appeared healthy and little the 
worse for their experiences. The two 
men had beards a month old and 
both were clad in Moorish dress, their 
own clothes having been confiscated 
by the brigands. M. Steeg disported 
a flowing burnoose, under which he 
wore a gaudy pair of red breeches 
and a pull-over sweater. M. Maillet 
was garbed in a coarse white tunic 
and velvet breeches. The two small 
Arnaud girls were literally covered 
with vermin and also dressed in 
Moorish costume. They stopped cry- 
ing when familiar French voices 
soothed them, but asked repeatedly 
for their mamma and papa. Baroness 
Steinheil’s first request was for a 
mirror, in front of which she imme- 
diately set about powdering & rouging. 

Yves Steeg told the tale of their 
capture and captivity: 

“We were attacked on the open 
road and had not gone further into 


the danger zone than we had many’ 


times before. It was fairly late and 
we were not aware what had hap- 
pened at first, but soon saw that we 
were surrounded by seven bandits 
armed with rifles. They did not lay 
hands upon us, but with their weapons 
forced us to drive the car into the 
woods until we had to abandon it 
there. It was here that they killed 
Mme. Prokorov’s little dog. 

“They were joined by other natives, 
who forced us to march, the men 
being separated from the women. 
With only short intervals of rest they 
kept us walking all night and did 
not stop until nearly 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon of the next day. 

“The women were exhausted, . but 
our captors did not show the slightest 
pity, pricking us men frequently and 
sometimes the women with bayonets, 
for the brigands all had French rifles. 
When we protested they threatened to 
kill us. Once they put me and Maillet in 





chains, binding us together by the 
legs, but, due to the women’s weeping, 
they relented and gave us our liberty. 

“But we were treated pretty well 
on the whole. We had a rough time 
of it on several occasions, and more 
than once I heard influential tribes- 
men asking, ‘Why keep them? Why 
sell them? They should be killed at 


New Sultan 


Old Sultan. “The Sultan is dead... .” 
Death came last week to Mulai 
Yusef, Sultan of the Shereefian Em- 
pire (Morocco), 36th lineal descen- 
dant of Ali, cousin and _ brother-in- 
law of the Prophet Mohammed. The 
Sultan died in the 48th year of his 
life and the 16th of his reign from a 
violent attack of uremia (his kidneys 
could not strain off blood poisons), his 
demise taking place in the Imperial 
Palace at Fez, one of the four Im- 
perial Capitals.* 

In theory the Sultan was an abso- 
lute monarch, although in practice the 
French governed for him under the 
protectorate they exercise over Mo- 
rocco. He was aged 30 when his 
brother, abdicating, nominated him as 
his successor, a choice that the Col- 
lege of Ulemas (wise men, meaning 
the Mohammedan religious heirarchy) . 
seconded. But Mulai Yusef had had 
no thoughts of ruling Morocco and 
thus without any training or expe- 
rience he found himself walking un- 
der the Shereefian umbrella, the 
symbol of power in Morocco (equiva- 
lent to the sceptre in occidental coun- 
tries). 

The country had hardly recovered 
from the threat of war incident to 
the despatch of the Panther by the 
German Government to Agadir. 
Internally the country was split by a 
virtual civil war as well as the usual 
bandit depredations. It was natural 
that the young Sultan should lean 
more and more on Marshal Lyautey, 
“the grand old man of Morocco,” who 
was the French Resident General. It 
was largely because of their mutual 
confidence that France was able so 
completely to pacify the country that 
she was able to withdraw two-thirds 
of her troops during the War. 

On the day following his death, as 
is the custom, the late Sultan was 
laid to rest in Fez, a solemn ceremony 
being held in the Great Mosque. All 
the high dignitaries of the land were 
present. French Resident General 
Theodore Steeg paid his last respects 
to the dead monarch before the great 
catafalque that bore his corpse, but 
he was not allowed to enter the 
Mosque, as none but Moslems may 
do so. 

Meanwhile the College of Ulemas 
was deliberating on the choice of a 
successor, the rule of primogeniture 
not being necessarily observed. There 
were three candidates, all sons of the 


*The | Rabat, 


Meknes. 


other three are Marrakesh, 

















late Sultan. 
14, was finally chosen: 
hammed Hamada. 

New Sultan. “. . . Long Live the 
Sultan.” And so upon the day his 
father was buried with the full Mos- 
lem rights of Morocco and the full 


The youngest, a boy of 
Mulai Mo- 


Christian rites of France, Sultan 
Mulai Mohammed, as he will be 
known, stepped under the Imperial 


sunshade to direct the destinies of his 
native land—under the aegis of the 
Republican French, who are now ex- 
pected to have a freer hand than ever 
in the administration of their greatest 
protectorate. 


ITALY 
Anti-Croat 


A short time ago France and Jugo- 
slavia solemnly signed a treaty of 
military alliance. For Jugoslavs it 
Was a guarantee against aggression 
by Italy. Much relieved, they gave 
vent to open anti-Italian agitation. 
Long and loud were the cries that the 
treaty had “put Italy in her place” 
and had “shattered Mussolini’s ag- 
gressive aims in the Balkans.” 

Last week the answer came from 
the other side of the Adriatic. In 
Rome, Naples, Padua; in Florence, 
Milan, Turin; in Bologna, Venice, 
Trieste and in many another city 
“Down with France!” and “Down with 
Jugoslavia!” resounded. In Rome 


2,000 citizens of profound Fascist 
faith assembled at the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier and swore blind 


devotion to any command of their 
cherished leader, Prime Minister Ben- 
ito Mussolini. 

In Naples students emitted lusty 
cries of “Down with the Croats!” In 
Venice roiled crowds attempted to 
stage a riotous demonstration in front 
of the French and Jugoslav Consul- 
ates, engaging in a pitched battle 
with the police, their obstructors. 
. After night fell they made a wild 
but fruitless dash by gondolas on the 
Jugoslav consular edifice. 

In Padua three Jugoslav students 
“asked for it” by loudly and arro- 
gantly singing a Jugoslav anthem, to 
which, it was alleged, they somewhat 
foolishly added insults to Italy, Fas- 
cism, Mussolini, always a dangerous 
procedure in Italy these days. Only 
the prompt intervention of the police 
saved these foolhardy youths from 
a fate that would not have stopped 
short of cudgelings and castor oil. 

Despite these flag-wagging furores, 
L’Impero, one of the many organs of 
the Fascist Party, declared that “the 
calm reigning in Italy, despite Jugo- 
slav provocations, does not mean that 
we are not indignant. It means that 


we disciplinarily obey Government 
orders.” 
Nevertheless, it was mooted that 


Signor Mussolini would have some- 
thing to say on the Franco-Jugoslav 
treaty when Parliament convenes next 
month, and that something, all con- 
ceded, would be quite up to Jl Duce’s 
usual pyrotechnical verbiage. 
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RUSSIA 


Death of Joffe 


Death came last week to Adolf A. 
Joffe who put an end to his life by 
firing a bullet through his brain. 
For several years he had _ suffered 
intensely from polyneuritis (inflam- 
mation of several trunk nerves), ag- 
gravated by kidney trouble and heart 


disease. No motive other than to 
end his misery is ascribed to the 
suicide. 


M. Joffe was one of Soviet Russia’s 
foremost diplomats and _ represented 
his country in many lands, the most 
notable, perhaps, being China, where 
he was able to prepare the way for 
Bolshevist influence in the civil war 
still raging. 

In recognition of his services his 
body was encased in a red coffin and 
taken to the Foreign Commissariat, 
where it lay in state, despite the fact 
that M. Joffe, close and good friend 
of Lev (Leon) Davidovitch Trotsky, 


was a member of the opposition 
group. 
An imposing funeral procession 


made its way through Moscow sev- 
eral days after his death to the 
ancient monastery of Novo Devichi, 
where Peter the Great’s elder sister, 


Sofia, was for many years impris- 
oned. Grey-clad troops acted as es- 
cort to the hearse, which was fol- 


lowed by many Communist notables 
and members of the Oppositionist 
ranks. In their rear came some 500 
of the populace followed again by a 
company of troops. They were no 
untoward incidents along the route. 

Arriving at the cemetary which 
surrounds Novo Devichi, the coffin 
was carried to the edge of the grave 
by ‘Trotsky, Zinoviev, Radek, Kam- 
enev, Rakovsky and an_ unspecified 
member of the Joffe family—all Op- 
positionists. Foreign Commissar 
Georg Tchitcherin, representing the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, spoke first, paying an _ elo- 
quent tribute to M. Joffe’s services 
and ability as a diplomat. But the 
greatest of all the speeches was that 
of Leon Trotsky, the Communist out- 
cast: 

“Though Joffe came of a bourgeois 
family, he broke body and soul with 
the old ideals and devoted himself 
wholly to the cause of the proletariat. 
At the end of an overburdened physi- 
cal suffering, he yielded to a tempo- 
rary depression, but I ask you, com- 
rades, to imitate him not in his 
death, but in his life, which was de- 
dicated to the purest principles of 
Marx and Lenin, under whose flag 
he marched, as we march, to the 
bitter end.” 

A great ovation greeted Trotsky’s 
words, but he made no acknowledge- 
ment of the plaudits, standing stiffly 
at attention, turning neither to the 
right nor to the left. 


Adolf Joffe was 44 years old when 
he died. Born in the sunny Crimea, 





he joined (at the age of 17) the 
ranks of the Social Democratic Party, 
the left wing of which became the 
present Bolshevist movement. An 
education in Russia being consequent- 
ly denied to him, he went to Berlin 
and there studied medicine (1903-6), 
thence to Ziirich to study law (1907), 
thence to Vienna to study law & 
medicine. His departure from Ber- 
lin was precipitated by the authori- 
ties who, on account of his radical- 
ism, considered him an _ undesirable 
alien. 


The next era in his life was spent 
as an exiled revolutionary. In 1908 
he had met Trotsky in Vienna and 
together they founded the Pravda, 
now flourishing in Moscow under the 
editorship of Nikolai Bukharin. On 
one of his many trips to Russia un- 
der a pseudonym he was taken pris- 
oner and exiled for life to Siberia. 
The 1917 revolution freed him. Re- 
turning to Petrograd, he became a 
member of the municipal council un- 
der the Kerensky régime, and a few 
months later became one of the lead- 
ing Bolshevist victors. 


The final period in his life was de- 
voted to consolidating the revolution. 
He was first entrusted with the peace 
negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, being 
later succeeded there by Leon Trot- 
sky. He then was appointed first 
Soviet Ambassador to Berlin, whence 
twelve years before he had been ex- 
pelled. His activities in preparing 
the way for the German revolution, 
however, forced the Imperial Govern- 
ment to hand him his passports. He 
returned home to become Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs. 


In 1921, having held two other 
posts in the interim, he attended the 
Genoa conference and soon afterwards 
became ambassador to both China and 
Japan. It was while in the Orient 
that he contracted the disease that 
was so to torment him as to compel 
him to take his own life. 


AUSTRIA 


Union? 


Vienna was agog last week when 
the German Chancellor, Dr. Wilhelm 
Marx, accompanied by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann, arrived to return the official 
visit made a year ago to Berlin 
by the then Austrian Chancellor, Dr. 
Rudolph Ramek. 

The distinguished visitors were met 
at the station by the leaders of the 
Austrian governmental hierarchy. A 
state luncheon followed, at which 
the German statesmen were formally 
introduced to Dr. Michael Hainisch, 
President of the Austrian Republic. 
In the evening the Chancellor, Dr. 
Ignaz Seipel, opened the old Imperial 
Foreign Office, also known as_ the 
Ballplatz, for an official reception. 

Although the official reason for the 
visit was that of returning Chancel- 
lor Ramek’s call, and though it was 
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admitted that the secondary object 
of the visit was to secure Vienna as 
an ally at Geneva, it was nevertheless 
mooted that the real objects were to 
discuss the anschluss (or union of 
Austria and Germany) and a pre- 
liminary economic entente. Despite 
denials that these subjects were not 
broached, it was pointed out that two 
such distinguished German statesmen, 
overburdened by the pressure of work, 
would not make the journey to Vienna 
for the simple object of discussing a 
mutual League policy. The denials 
were therefore classified as ordinary 
diplomatic white lies. 

However, it was reported that Dr. 
Stresemann complained of Austrian 
obstruction at Geneva. Particular 
dissatisfaction was voiced with Count 
Mensdorff-Pouilly, the Austrian 
League representative and Autro- 
Hungarian Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s until the War. He, a 
distant relative of King George, was 
accused of being too pro-British and 
of having refused to accept the Ger- 
man viewpoint in several important 
issues. Dr. Stresemann plainly want- 
ed to know if it were not possible for 
Austria and Germany to pull together 
in the League—no doubt with the idea 


of pushing the anschluss through, 
“when the time is ripe.” 
What the Austrian Chancellor’s 


attitude was to this proposal was not 
divulged, but an idea of it may be 
gleaned from the rumor, emanating 
from official circles, that Count Mens- 
dorff-Pouilly will soon resign and be 
replaced by a prominent Pan-German, 


i. e., one who favors the anschluss. 


RUMANIA 


Manoilescu Acquitted 


A 2 a. m. the court martial sitting 
to try Mihail (Michael) Manoilescu, 
onetime Under-Secretary of Finance, 
for conspiring to place onetime Crown 
Prince Carol on the throne (TIME, 
Nov. 7, 21) returned a verdict of not 
guilty and the prisoner was dis- 
charged. Wild enthusiasm greeted the 
decision and M. Manoilescu was car- 
ried shoulder high from the court 
room in the Ministry of War at Bu- 
charest, Rumanian capital. 

General Alexandru Averescu, one- 
time (1920-22; 1926-27) Prime Min- 
ister, who helped to defend M. Man- 
oilescue, testified that the late King 
Ferdinand saw Prince Carol in Paris 
last year and attempted to persuade 
him to abandon Magda Lupescu, his 
red-haired mistress, and conduct him- 
self as the court wished. The Prince 
seemed willing, but made conditions. 
Whereupon the King angrily cried: 
“It is not for you to make conditions 
but for me, the King, to do so!” Em- 
bittered at his son’s attitude, the ail- 
ing Monarch returned to Bucharest. 
Soon afterwards, however, he ad- 
mitted to General Averescu that 
Prince Carol would return sometime, 
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but that it would not be an easy mat- 
ter to arrange. 

The onetime Premier then said that, 
while the Prince could not become 
King of Rumania, there was nothing 
unconstitutional in his becoming a 
Regent. Said he: “I know nobody 
who speaks of placing Carol on the 
throne. If I thought he was a con- 
spirator in wishing to return to 
Rumania I would not defend him.” 


Immediately after the trial the 
Government promulgated a law, passed 
by both houses of Parliament, increas- 
ing the penalties for those attempting 
to overthrow the throne or govern- 
ment or in any way attempting to 
interfere with the constitutional rights 
of succession. 


MEXICO 
Oil Decision 

Once more oil resounded with a 
sickly “glub” throughout Mexico. This 
time, however, the “glub” was in 
favor of U. S. oil interests. 

In an appeal suit brought by the 
Mexican Petroleum Co. (a subsidiary 
of the Pan-American Petroleum and 
Transport Co., controlled by the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana) to restrain 
the Mexican Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor from canceling 
the oil drilling permits of the com- 
pany (which the ministry had already 
done), the Supreme Court of Mex- 
ico passed judgment in favor of the 
U. S. concern. 

The court condemned as unconstitu- 
tional article XIV of the new Mexican 
Petroleum Law, which turns all oil 
leases acquired before 1917 into fifty- 
year concessions, and article XV, 
which forfeits all titles where no con- 
firmatory concessions were applied for 
before Jan. 1st, 1927. 

This means that, in the opinion of 
the court, the government was not 
within its rights in canceling the 
Mexican Petroleum Co.’s title because 
that company ignored the law, pre- 
ferring instead to seek legal redress 
against a law which is regarded as 
confiscatory. Moreover, according to 
the court, the government is not with- 
in its constitutional rights in substi- 
tuting 50-year leases for outright oil 
titles. 

This decision is based on the prin- 
ciple of retroactivity, the new law hav- 
ing been passed in January, 1926, and 
made effective as from 1917. It was 
this procedure that the Supreme Court 
judges held contradicted the spirit of 
the constitution. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent, Senor Lombardo held that the 
penalties were tantamount to con- 
fiscation (forfeiture without payment) 
and were therefore unconstitutional. 

The decision was little more than 
theoretical, however, and of no immedi- 
ate value to the suing oil company; 
for in Mexico five decisions of un- 
constitutionality are required before 
a law can be declared unconstitutional. 
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EDUCATION 


Militancy 


Alexander Lifshitz and Leo Roth- 
enberg, students at the College of 
the City of New York, called military 
training there obnoxious and tacked 
to their harangue disrespectful com- 





ments on the faculty. President 
Frederick Bertrand Robinson  sus- 
pended them indefinitely. Both soon 


apologized and President Robinson 
last week recommended that the trus- 
tees re-instate them. 

Policeman David A. Fay, who at- 
tends the college night school in full 
uniform, heard students discussing 
military training. He unbuttoned his 
heavy coat, flaunted his service pistol, 
strode to the platform and shouted: 
“Now I’m opposed to military train- 
ing. But you don’t see me getting 
expelled. I tell you Dr. Robinson 
wouldn’t expel anyone for expressing 
an opinion against this training. It 
must have been because these fel- 
lows were impolite. They didn’t say 
it in the right way.” Several stu- 
dents applauded. 

Paul Klapper, Dean of the College, 
found himself before 500 students 
who wanted to know the faculty’s at- 
titude towards “free speech.” He 
hushed them, saying: “It would be 
a sorry day for colleges if students 
were not permitted to agitate.” 


At the University of West Virginia, 
the Y. W. C. A. asked Author Kirby 
Page to lecture to them on pacificism. 
President Frank Butler Trotter for- 
bade Mr. Page the use of the campus 
for his speech. “Why?” asked Mr. 
Page. Answered President Trotter: 
“Because this is a_ state-supported 
institution and too much turmoil had 
been caused by the invitation.” The 
Reserve Officers Training Corps, the 
American Legion, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and the Ku 
Klux Klan had protested. Mr. Page 
— outside the campus, to 75 stu- 
ents. 


. . 


Ozark College 


President Wiley Lin Hurie was 
glum. His College of the Ozarks at 
Clarksville, Ark., needed money, badly. 
The men’s dormitory must be com- 
pleted ... the men were sleeping in 
wooden shacks they had built them- 
selves ... poor sons of poor fathers, 
mountaineers, pure-bred Anglo-Saxon 
stock, much ‘inbred, but unalloyed ... 
the girl students too, stout hearted ... 
scrimp and save and slave for the 
$250 tuition and living expenses .. 
cheapest charge for a bachelor’s de- 
gree in Arkansas. “he dormitory 
must be completed; the walls are up, 
the boys laid the foundations and did 
all the common labor $115,000 
will finish the interior . . . contractors 
need money. 

President Hurie looked out his office 























window. Clarksville, he thought, a 
quiet town ... trees, lawns, Missouri 
Pacific depot, county court house ... 
not like New York. Very poor, every- 
body ... last spring’s rains and 
floods, top soil washed away, cotton 
crop a failure, last year’s cotton sold 
for only a few cents a pound. No 
money in Clarksville. I have $3,000 
in the bank ... savings of 15 years 
teaching 1912, graduated Union 
Theological Seminary, preached in 
some New York churches. Perhaps, 
can raise the $115,000 there. 

Last week President Hurie, energetic, 
drew his $3,000 from the Clarksville 
savings bank and paid a needy con- 
tractor. Then he caught a train, made 
connections, arrived in Manhattan. At 
Union Theological Seminary he found 
his old teachers, old friends, told them 
his needs, and they in his name, asked 
gifts to the College of the Ozarks. 


Teachers 


The smell of strong-soap in the 
corridors . children yelping and 
running, like a pack of hounds, in 
the early morning .. . the grimy car- 
boniferous smell of the class room 
. . . children whispering and scratch- 
ing their pens as the sun swings a 
golden ruler through the chalk notes 

. bells ringing for recess ... the 
musty smell of a class room after 
lunch with bits of greasy sandwich 
wrappings in the aisles . . . more 
bells and the shuffle of feet going 
downstairs . . . two ratty brats 
squirming at their desks, writing out 
“T must learn to be polite and not 





to pass notes” . .. through the hot 


passages where cleaning women stir 


PRESIDENT HURIE 


. found friends. 
(See p. 17) 


the dust into corners ... the sudden 
fresh darkness outside. ... 

After 20 years, Mary Byrne, teach- 
er at the model school of the New 
York Training School for Teachers, 
began to fear the incessancy of this 
schoolteacher’s routine. She would 
quite often feel a wave of hatred for 
her pupils, followed by a sentimental 


Watch 
the Mileage 


The proof of a tire is in the 
mileage through which it 
gives satisfactory service. 


To thousands of motorists, 
the Fisk Balloon Cord is 
the standard for comfort, 
safety and mileage. 
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shame which made her look at them! 


with a foolish smile. This amused 
the children. They could scarcely 
help writing smutty words on the 
black-board or making noises to scare 
Miss Byrne. The other teachers be- 
gan to notice that she seemed a 
little gruff when they met her on the 
stairs. Once she rated 35 out of a 
class of 40 “deficient in lessons,” 25 
“unsatisfactory in conduct,” 22 “in 
effort.” 

Parents began to complain because 
their children told them that the 
teacher was what’ they termed 
“cuckoo.” A year ago Dr. Emil Alt- 
man, chief medical examiner of the 
Board of Education, was called to 
see whether Miss Byrne was capable 
of teaching. After examining her 


with care, he stated that she was 
suffering from a “paranoid form of 
psychosis.” At this, Mary Byrne was 


removed from her classroom, given 
odd jobs to do in the Training School 
Library so that she could earn her 
salary of $3,700 a year, while the 
Board of Education investigated her 
case. 

Last week, there was a great hue 
and outcry about Miss Byrne. She 
had hired a lawyer to get her re- 
instated to her class room. Her 
friends said that she had been perse- 
cuted, that she had been ousted on 
prejudice rather than for her ina- 
bility. “What,” they asked, “is 
‘paranoid form of psychosis’?” Re- 
porters came to'see Mary Byrne. They 
found her wearing a hat, looking 
grim, fiddling aimlessly with some 
papers that some one had given her. 
To all questions she replied: “I can’t 
say anything—it wouldn’t be pro- 
fessional.” Another doctor  investi- 
gated Miss Byrne; found her sane. 

Said Hugo Newman, Principal of 
the school: “She had begun to de- 


teriorate her work was_ both 
technically and temperamentally un- 
sound... .” Said William J. O’Shea, 


Superintendent of Schools: “The 
least we could do for Miss Byrne 
was to give her a chance to recover. 
When she did not recuperate quickly 
it was suggested to her that she re- 
tire on pension. That she refused 
to do. Finally, in October, the Board 
of Education recommended to. the 
Teachers Retirement Board that she 
be placed on pension. The matter 
is now before that board. It is un- 
fortunate, and I wish we could do 
more for her.” 


Unlike Miss Mary Byrne, Miss Emily 
Howland, who taught school in New 
York and Virginia, always found a 
charm in the monotony of her career. 
A year ago, the University of the 
State of New York awarded her the 
degree of Doctor of Letters; last 
week she celebrated her 100th birth- 
day in Sherwood, N. Y., where she 
lives, saying: “Both boys and girls 
are better than they were fifty years 
ago. ... When I was a girl all boys 
thought that it was the thing to do to 
be fast and impertinent. . . . The 
girls in my youth were neither to be 
seen nor heard. ...I am glad to have 
a 100 years. .. I intend to keep 

. . + enjoying life. is ok ee 
feuiih for many things in my life: 


(Continued on p. 22) 
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: AMERICA’S MOST POWERFUL MOTOR CAR 


ALTER P. CHRYSLER and 


mily his engineers present what they 
New believe to be the most notable car 
. - ever produced under Chrysler aus- 
the pices—thenew 112h.p. Imperial “80,” 
the ; most powerful motor car of quan- 
o _ tity production in America today. 
she ? The combination of the high-com- 
vin * pression “Red-Head” with the new 


boys te and larger motor gives fully 20% 
o to greater torque—while the increased 
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7-bassenger Sedan, Sedan Limousine—$279, 
styles by Chrysler, Dietrich, Locke and Lei 
etroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
ers are in position to extend the convenience of time payments. 


f.o.b. 


length and width of the car, with its 
longer springs anchored in blocks of 
live rubber, and the new rubber 
engine mountings front and rear, 
confer a luxurious quiet, softness 
and comfort of riding unlike any- 
thing you have ever experienced. 


Leading designers and craftsmen in 
coach work have planned and built 
entirely new and exclusive body styles 
for this new Imperial “80,” giving an 


< Five body styles — Roadster, Close-Coupled Sedan, 5-passenger Sedan, 
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to $3495. Also in Custom body 
ron, up to $6795. All prices 
Chailes deal- 


artistry of line and luxury of groom- 
ing in keeping with its new s*1sa- 
tional 112 horsepower performance. 
You should see the new Chrysler 
Imperial “80.” Note its distinguished 
appearance, correct in each detail to 
satisfy every criterion of good taste. 
Then ride in it, for by demonstra- 
tion alone will you fully appreciate 
the performance possible only to 
America’s most powerful motor car. 
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Your Customers. 


Are His Customers 


BUSH 


DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 
from any railroad, care- 
fully unloaded and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 
- Merchandise checked 
and entered on inven- 
tory forms, and irregu- 
larities immediately re- 
ported. 


. Special inspection of 
merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 

- Immediate release of 
merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions. 


. Automatic stock rec- 
ords posted and month- 
ly summaries issued of 
total withdrawals and 
stocks on hand. 

- Delivery of merchan- 
dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


- Open Stock Service in- 
cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 


. Special combinations of 
Bush facilities arranged 
for manufacturers with 
special, large scale dis- 
tribution problems. 


T 


in every part of New York City a Bush Deliveryman 
is in close and constant contact with the merchants 
of that zone. Each day he guides his great truck to 
their stores that the merchandise they need may arrive 
on time. His customers must include your customers 
. . . your customers are his customers. 


These merchants see in him their one regular con- 
tact with the manufacturer from whom they buy. 
They prize his services, for year after year he has made 
deliveries of important merchandise in perfect condition, 
as ordered, and with unbelievable speed when the 
emergency demanded special service. 


Naturally the merchant favors the manufacturer 
promising Bush Delivery Service for he knows it means 
the personal service of the Bush Deliveryman backed 
by the Distribution Division of Bush Terminal, ac- 
knowledged leaders in the efficient handling of great 

volumes of valuable merchandise. 


The Bush Deliveryman is only 
one part of the remarkably interest- 
ing story of Bush Distribution 
Service in Greater New York. The 
full story is told in a new book, 
“Distribution Perfected,” that we 
will mail you upon receipt of our 


coupon containing your name and 
address. Fill it out now and your 


free copy will come to you in the 
return mail. 


Bush Terminal Company | 
Distribution Service—Dept. D-8 | 
100 Broad St., New York 

You may send me, without obligation, | 
your booklet, “‘ Distribution Perfected.”’ | 


z BUSH TERMINAL CO. 


| DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATION 


(Continued from p. 18) 


abolition of slavery, education, woman 
suffrage, temperance. Those victories 
have been won. 


In Paterson, N. J., two young 
teachers wanted to get married to 
two young men. The teachers, Helen 
C. Friedman and Marguerite B. Ellis, 
asked for permission to take honey- 
moons after their weddings. At this, 
there was turmoil among the members 
of the School Board. “Rubbish!” 
shouted one member. “Do taxpayers 
like myself pay cash so that young 
women, mere chits, may go off and 
enjoy themselves?” Said Commis- 
sioner John Grimshaw Jr., a bachelor: 
“They can get married .after school- 
hours, whether we like it or not. It 
would be petty business to refuse to 
let them take their honeymoons.” His 
remarks carried weight; Helen C. 
Friedman and Marguerite B. Ellis re- 
ceived leaves of absence. But other 


members of the Board made comments. 
Commissioner Alexander Patterson dis- 
approved of married women becoming 
teachers simply to get the money to 
E. O’Connor, 
objected to 


keep a maid, John 
President of the Board, 
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throughout the world. 
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A BURBERRY 
OVERCOAT? 


76) ASE and comfort, first of all—those 
oN qualities for which British tailors 
i WS are unrivalled. The loose-swinging 
smartness they put in all their overcoats. 
i Also the famous Burberry combination of 
1] “warmth without weight”. 
‘ few reasons why the Burberry has be- 
come a habit with well-dressed men 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
st Burberr 
New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. | 


y dealer, write to our 





retaining in the school system women 
whose husbands received salaries of 
from $3,000 to $5,000 because- their 
positions should belong to women who 
had no one to support them. 


Among the tribulations of school- 
teachers, that most commonly current 
is the meager salary attached to the 
profession, the stingy pensions ad- 
ministered after long years of serv- 
ice. Last week, at a meeting of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, it was announced 
that pensions and retiring allowances 
distributed during the last year 
amounted to $1,333,000. 


What salary a teacher can expect 
to earn is indicated by the published 
salary schedule of Cincinnati Schools, 
put into effect last September. For 
those who have had the equivalent 
of two years education after graduat- 
ing from high school, the minimum 
salary is $1,400, annual increase of 
$100, maximum $2,000. For those who 
have had three years, maximum $2,500. 
For four years, $3,250. For those who 
have taken a post-graduate degree, 
maximum $3,500. Four years post 
high school training is regarded as 
the ideal minimum for all teachers. In 
Cincinnati, 38% of the elementary 
teachers are college graduates. 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Captain Hubert Ward 
Beyette, one of the U. S. army aides ¢ 
at the White House; to Miss Jessica 
Idanthea Moffat of Washington, D. C. 












Engaged. Earl S. Baruch, quarter- 
back for the Princeton University 
football eleven; to i i 
Fox of Merion, Pa. 


Miss Phyllis H 

Married. Martin Egan, able pub- 

licity representative of J. P. Morgan 

& Co. and onetime newspaper corre- 

spondent for the Associated Press in 

London, Tokyo, Peking and Manila, 
correspondent during Spanish- 
American War, Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, Boxer Uprising and _ Russo- 
Japanese War, onetime (1908-13) Edi- 
tor of the Manila Times, personal as- 
sistant (1917) to Chairman Henry P. 
Davison of the American Red Cross 
War Council, Civilian Aide (1918) to 
General John Joseph Pershing; to Miss 
in Manhattan. .Gen- 
In 1905 
in Yokohama, 
| 


famed war corre- 
She 


war. 


Cornelia Cousins; 
eral Pershing was best man. 
Mr. Egan married 
Eleanor Franklin, 
spondent for Leslie’s Weekly. 


died in 1925. 


Married. Princess Victoria zu 
Schaumburg-Lippe, 61, sister of the 
onetime Kaiser of Germany, widow of 
the late (1916) Prince Adolphus zu 
Schaumburg-Lippe; to Alexander Zub- 
kov, 27, onetime Russian refugee and 
onetime dishwasher, professional dan- 
cer, cinema “extra”. : 


Divorced. Thomas Jefferson, actor 
(Rip Van Winkle, Lightnin’), son of 

the famed late (1905) Actor Joseph 
Jefferson (who made the dramatic 
version of Rip Van Winkle); from 
Eugenie Paul Jefferson; at Reno, 
Nevada. 


Elected. Leigh Richmond Powell 
Jr., 43, to be President of the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway in Baltimore; 
to succeed the late Solomon Davies 
Warfield. 

Died. Theodore (“Tiger”) Flowers, 
Negro, 32, onetime (Feb.-Dec., 1926) 
middleweight boxing champion of 
the world; in Manhattan; unexpected- 
ly, after an operation for the removal 
of a growth over his left eye. Rightly 
known as “the Georgia Deacon,” he 
uttered as his last words: “If I 
should die before I wake, I pray the 
Lord my soul to take.” 


Died. Reuben S. Sleight, assistant 
to Secretary of Commerce Herbert C. 
Hoover; when the airplane in which 
he, enroute to a conference on New 
England flood relief, was flying from 
Mitchell Field, N. Y., to Montpelier, 
Vt., overturned in attempting a land- 
ing at Montpelier. 
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Died. Anna B. von Moll, 91, who 
sewed the buttons on Abraham Lin- 
coln’s 1861 inaugural suit; in Chicago. 
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Desk 


Shortly before he died in 1824, 
famed poet George Gordon Byron, 
Lord Byron, bequeathed his desk. to 
his valet. He himself had often hated 
this mahogany desk with its dozen 
secret drawers, its rickety legs which 
folded up so that it could be carried 
about like a trunk, its green-baize 
writing board, its little pigeon-holes 
for ink and sand and quill. He had 
used it most in moments of depres- 
sion; waking up in Italy after a 
night of debauch, he would sit before 
it for an hour or more, trying to 
trace out some verses of Don Juan, 
a poem which bored him before its 
completion. Whenever he saw _ the 
desk being set up in his chambers 
after some journey, it reminded him 
of an interminable effort. He had 
never, on any occasion, been content 
when he began writing on it, he had 
never been honestly satisfied when he 
pushed back his chair and left it. 
But John Jeffrey, his valet, seemed 
to admire its neat construction; he 
kept Byron’s shaving apparatus neatly 
tucked away in a hidden compartment 
which could be opened only by pulling 
a certain brass bolt. 

On Feb. 16, 1850, John Jeffrey 
wrote this letter to one Dr. Hayes: 
“The writing desk I have just sold 
you was formerly the property of 
Lord Byron and was used by him 
when he wrote Don Juan. This fact 
I know. .. .” In 1890 one William 
Warren, a London journalist, offered 
it to the Chicago World’s Fair for 
$25. After the World’s Fair, the 
desk was purchased by a Swiss clock- 
maker named Uhry, living in Chicago. 

A little while ago one Mrs. Adele 
Louise Gerhardt found it at _ the 
house of Mr. Uhry in Oradell, N. J., 
where he had moved from Chicago. 
When she praised it, Mr. Uhry said: 
“T am an old man and presently will 
die. I want this to fall into the 
hands of somebody who will love it.” 
Mrs. Gerhardt promptly took the desk 
to Harry F. Marks, Manhattan book- 
dealer, who, last week, to the astonish- 
ment of antiquarians, who are forever 
losing track of the things they admire 
the most, announced that he had sold 
Lord Byron’s desk. The purchaser 
withheld his name because he wanted 
to give it to his mother, for a sur- 
prise, on Christmas. Lord Byron’s 
razors were still in their proper com- 
partment. 


Again, Epstein 


In two rooms of the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, Manhattan, stood 44 of the 
sculptures of Jacob Epstein. 

Madonna & Child drew the greatest 
storm of rage and approval. By this 
more than life-size bronze (a splay- 
footed gawky peasant girl wiping her 
enormous hands on the flanks of a 
wretched skinny child), babbits were 
terrified. They said, one to another: 
“Well, I must say, I think it’s blas- 
phemous. Jesus looks _ positively 
Semitic! And when you remember 
the way Raphael painted the mother, 
it seems really shameful . . . the 
man must be an atheist!” Esthetes, 
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Gr IS inadequate to say that 
Técla Pearls look like genuine 
ocean gems. To all intent and 
from every observable charac- 
teristic they are the real thing. 
Nothing but a negligible varia- 
tion in composition totally 
imperceptible in appearance, 
separates them. For thirty 
years Técla has adorned the 
most distinguished of women 
at the most conservative func- 
tions without the slightest 
probability of anyone being 
able to distinguish any differ- 


ence. 


Técla creations are available 
only at the stores listed in | this 
advertisement. 


A Técla Necklace for 
Twenty-five Dollars and up. 
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on the other hand, became jubilant. 
“What strength,” they murmured, 
“what superb nuance.” 

The babbits, who attended the ex- 
hibit only because they had read 
news-stories which led them to ex- 
pect, if not a touch of pornography, 
at least a large dose of sacrilege or 
obscenity, were baffled by the thought- 
ful bearded face of Tagore, the horse- 
like countenance of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, the several gay and 
wayward studies of Peggy Jean (Mr. 
Epstein’s child). When they looked 
across the room at No. 21, they won- 
dered what wild emotion caused the 
bronze woman to clasp her hands and 
open her mouth in so inane a fash- 
ion. Some of the sharper babbits de- 
cided that she was laughing at the 
companion works of Sculptor Epstein; 
then they looked at their catalogs 
and saw, “No. 21: Weeping Woman.” 
They turned to the bronze face again. 
Slowly there crept into their minds 
the feeling that perhaps, in her slack 





In the Heart of 


Orange Blossom Land 


f ‘N beautiful Orange County, in the midst 
] ofthe famed hill and lake region of Cen- 
i } tral Florida is Orlando, “The City Beau- 
tiful.” From Orlando splendid highways lead 
through orange and grapefruit groves, gardens 
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modations, moderate living costs and genuine 
hospitality. Through Pullmans from all impor- 
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eyes, her gasping mouth, her an- 
guished hands there existed in truth 
some climax of sorrow. Lest they 
should be forced to reverse their pre- 








© Keystone 
EPSTEIN & “WEEPING WOMAN” 


Babbits were terrified. 
conceived opinions of Mr. Epstein, 
they hurried away from the bronze 
figures, 


Jacob Epstein lounged about the 
gallery with an aggressive nervous- 
ness while such people peered at his 
bronze sculpture. His face, abnormal, 
fierce, flatulent, was twisted into ex- 
pressions of politeness when people 
were introduced to him. His over- 
sized hands and heavy feet, his awk- 
ward body bulging in its loose 
shrouds, made him look very much 
out of place among all those lovers 
of art. But Sculptor Epstein did 
not appear disconcerted. Had _ the 
history of his career flashed through 
his mind, he would have recalled how 
he had left America in 1902, how for 
three years he had studied in Paris, 
how for 22 years he had lived in 
London listening to the insensate 
mouthings of academicians every time 


he displayed his work. Lately re- 
turned to the U. S. after his long 
absence, he could not find, in the 


people about him, any marked differ- 
ence from the people who had been 
so amused and scornful many years 
ago. But there was one distinction. 
Most of these people pretented to like, 
where the others had pretended to 
dislike his work. Of the 44 bronzes 
none were priced at less than $1,000; 
two were offered for $5,000. Some 
had been bought on the first day 
of the exhibition. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


The Marquise. An English youth 
named Noel Coward wrote The Vortex 
(London 1924, Manhattan 1925) and 
since then disciples have awaited an- 
other play as good. The Marquise is 
another not so good. It is about a 
lady who descended upon a French 
chateau to see her old lover and her 
child by him. Soon she found the 
child affianced to a neighbor’s son, 
also her child. It is carefully ex- 
plained that save for these two slips 
the lady has been strictly moral, and 
the purpose of the play is to decide 
which of these two lovers she shall 
marry. This decision is reached after 
three acts of light but languid con- 
versation. Too bad it is the play 
lags, for the performance is immensely 
satisfactory. Resplendent in _ hoops 
and ruffles, Billie Burke returns to the 
theatre for the title part. Her acting 
is eventful, feathery and fine. Regi- 
nald Owen and Arthur Byron revel in 
epigram and rages as the suitors; 
while one Madge Evans is the daugh- 


ter. Conveniently for the play she 
closely resembles the lovely Billie 
Burke; conveniently, too, for Miss 


Madge Evans. 


Iolanthe and The Pirates of Pen- 
zance. Winthrop Ames, true to his 
pledge to establish a Gilbert & Sul- 
livan repertory, has inserted in the 
run of The Mikado one performance 
apiece weekly of the above famed 
light operas. The productions are 
essentially the same as when first 
presented by Mr. Ames in recent sea- 


sons. They are unconditionally 
guaranteed. 
Spellbound. Imagination, seed of 


woe, flowers into tragedy or pathos, 
according to the ground it falls on. 
In Spellbound, it has fallen on a Lon- 
don shopgirl. A pathetic play is the 
result. Yet so artfully is this pathos 
accented by Actress Pauline Lord, 
whose specialty has long been the 
anguish of the inarticulate, that the 
play’s weakness is concealed. There 
are moments in Spellbound when Miss 
Lord crosses the high road of true 
tragedy and makes Ethel Underwood 
at least a half-sister to all whose 
dreams have led them lost. 

You know in the second act where 
to have the play. Ethel’s snakelike 
husband calls her a mock Lady Mac- 
beth. She has married this Harold 
Carter, older and colder than herself, 
for security, and hopes of seeing the 
world. To get her, he deluded her 
with a day-dream of life in India. 
Now that he knows she will never 
love him, he poisons her day-dreams. 
Their mutual hate—although the play 
does not quite show how—becomes 
their bond. Through a lover she con- 
trives his murder. 

Actor Campbell Gullan performs 
notably as the jealous huband exer- 
cising his shoddy, maniacal little 
power over the frightened girl. His 
support lends much point to that 
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baffled breathlessness, that twitching 
of the limbs and lips, that broken 
laughter and word-fumbling by which 
hopelessness. 
O. P. Heggie, with pursed smile, elu- 
sive spectacles and amiable absent- 


Miss Lord intensifies 


Miss Lorp 
-.. anguish of the inarticulate. 


mindedness, is her dreamy father. 
In the epilog, kept at opposite ends 
of a bare table by her prison’s regu- 
lations, they still try to pretend to- 
gether, try to laugh “that such a 
thing should happen to people like us.” 


Artists and Models. The Winter 
Garden, onetime cavern of corruption, 
no longer displays daring shows. 
Nothing is daring any more in Man- 
hattan. It’s too easy. Wherefore 
one does not go to this extravaganza 
hoping not to be found out. One 
takes one’s wife & children. Well, 
perhaps not one’s youngest children. 
One finds an evening alive with chorus 
girls. More beautiful girls than ever. 
It’s odd how chorus girls in Man- 
hattan shows seem to grow better & 
better looking on the average. One 
finds delightful dancing; even a smart 
song here and there. A German 
dialect comedian called Jack Pearl is 
very funny; one Jack Osterman tries 
and tries to be funny. One finds 
another good revue. 


The King Can Do No Wrong. There 
has not been one of those improvised 







How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


On OcToser 15th, 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed to 
its 421,000 stockholders. That 
is the largest number of stock- 
holders of any company in the 
world. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is 
owned by a great investment 
democracy. Its dividend checks 
are cashed at banks in every 
state in the Union, by people 
representing all trades, stations 
and professions, 


Balkan kingdoms set up on our stages = 


for ever so long. Usually they deal 
with morganatic marriages, often 
with a princeling in love with a 
U. S. maiden rich enough to make it 
a J. P. Morganatic marriage. But 
not this time. There is a girl, to 
be sure. She is practically seduced, 
to start the plot. And by the prince, 
too, who is promptly murdered. The 
rest of the play is a detective story 
with Lionel Atwill as the detective in 
gold lace. Mr. Atwill strutted a 
good deal. 


New York. Ardent playgoers well 
remember a last season drama named 


Chicago. Not so memorable is New 
York. In it a lonely shop girl goes 
grievously wrong. The manner of her 
going brought back to some more 
ancient listeners the flowery days of 
Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model,— 
days when a properly seething villain 
chewed up at least one set of scenery 
every evening. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The 
U. S., home of the huge, agreed that 
Max Reinhardt, Austrian, was the 
master of spectacle when he wove the 
wonder of The Miracle in 1924. Dis- 
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No institution is more 
nationally or publicly 
owned than the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which in turn owns 
more than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell national 
System. The average holding 
is 26 shares, and no one person 
owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was devel- 
oped in the interest of tele- 
phone users and is owned by 
the public that it serves, 


PB 
approving this restrictive distinction, 
he recently closed his Berlin and 
Vienna theatres, and bundled actors, 
scenery, costumes, to Manhattan to 
show his skill at smaller things. His 
first production was far from small, 
but it was delicate and true. Per- 
haps he started on a spacious scale 
in order to ease great expectations 
gradually down to subtler things. 

The production of Shakespeare’s 
comedy is a beneficiary of much Men- 
delssohn music and more Reinhardt. 
Some croaked: “You couldn’t see the 
Shakespeare for the scenery and the 
ballet.” Yet most people left the 
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Try this one 
in your shaker 





Go at this like an old timer. Excel- 
lent exercise for beginners... 


Squeeze six oranges. Add td itthe | 


juice of one lemon. Measure it. To 
each cup add a half cup of water and 
two tablespoons of sugar. Mix well 
by shaking in the shaker with enough 
ice to chill. Add two tablespoons of 
Martini & Rossi non alcoholic Ver- 
mouth (Italian or Extra Dry) to each 
cup...and shake again. Serve in 
glasses. Garnish with small slices of 
oranges or Maraschino cherries. 


from the recipes of a 
vermouth expert 


We will mail you a personal copy of 
these fine private recipes. Indulge in 
and entertain with new conceptions 
of cocktails, sauces, cake flavorings 
and fruit appetizers. 


With Martini & Rossi non alcoholic 
Vermouth, the menu becomes a re- 
freshing medley of enticing tastes— 
flavors invented by Italian sun, grapes, 
soil, herbs, wormweod and blending 
skill acquired from olden generations. 


The words “non alco- | 
holic” are your guide 
to the genuine. 


W.A.Taylor &Co. 
94 Pine Street 
New York City 
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house filled with a sense of all imagi- 
nable marvels. The evening is like 
nothing in our current theatre. It 
borrows from the dance, the scene 
designer, the musician, the actor, the 
blabbering low comic and the story 
teller. With rare, almost incredible, 
genius of synthesis these elements 
are blended in delicate pageantry. 
Herr Reinhardt bewitches the emo- 
tions with every charm that can be 











Miss PINCHOT 


She, like the rest, talks German. 


worked within a walled building where 
a stage is set. There are flaws, but 
they are drowned in beauty. 

Famed European players, Alexander 
Moissi, Lili Darvas, ete., seemed good 
in their parts, but never comparable 
to the sum of the whole. The wrig- 
gling darting Puck of Wladimir So- 
kolov was a vivid individual contribu- 
tion. Rosamond Pinchot, discovered 
as an actress by Max Reinhardt for 
The Miracle, is the single native per- 
former with a speaking part. She, 
like the rest, talks German, 


Tia Juana is a town just across the 
Mexican border famed for ruthless 
infamy. In Tia Juana, it is said, one 
nay go swiftly and uncouthly to per- 
dition. Trading upon this no doubt 
hard-earned reputation, a melodrama 
has been christened for the town. 
It is a leaden thing, studded with 
murder, Chinamen smuggling, federal 
agents; almost every element of melo- 
drama except excitement. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 

These are the plaws which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 

SERIOUS 

AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—Walter 
Hampden studiously revives Henrik 
Ibsen. 
PorGy. 
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The bitter adventures of a 





cripple in Charleston’s Negro quarter. 

Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Eva Le 
Gallienne gives valuable dramas at 
$1.65. 

THe Letrer—Katharine Cornell 
devotes more than enough talent to 
explain the motives of a murderess. 

A MiIpsuMMER NIGHT’S DREAM—Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

CoQquETTE—In which love and death 
shatter the fancies of a fickle woman. 
Helen Hayes is invaluable. 

SPELLBOUND—Reviewed in this is- 
sue. 

MELODRAMA 

THE TRIAL oF Mary DuGAN—Why 
girls go wrong and what may happen 
to them in a court of law. 

INTERFERENCE—A carefully starched 
murder mystery involving some of 
England’s best families. 

Broapway—Still the leading exposé 
of Manhattan midnight wickedness. 

THE SpmeR—What happens when 
a magician has murder in his eye. 


FUNNY 

THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY— 
Vaudeville actors in their shirt sleeves 
managing a small town hotel. 

THE COMMAND TO LoveE—More 
naughty than notable discussion of 
sex appeal in European diplomacy. 

BURLESQUE—A very drunken 
dancer’s love for the soubrette who 
was careless enough to marry him. 

THE ROAD TO ROME—Jane Cowl 
sacrifices a woman’s honor to make 
a Roman holiday. 

THE TAMING OF THB SHREW— 
Shakespeare in 1927. 


MUSICAL 
Good worry banishers are these: 


Manhattan Mary, The Mikado, Con- 
necticut Yankee, Hit the Deck, 


Chauve-Souris, Good News. 
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The dynamicmen of the 
Latin Countries have for 
years, in order to keep 
physically fit, been using 


KOLd GSTIER 


The Famous French Derivative 
Refreshing — Strengthening —Invigorating 
Not a Patent Medicine but 
A Pure Food Product 

In Granular form and taken like sugar in 

Tea, Wine, Water or in its natural form. 
The African natives discovered its wonderful sus- 
taining power in the use of the Kola nut for en- 
durance on trips of conquest,covering hundredsof 
miles with no other food or drink. Absolutely non- 
habit forming. KOLA ASTIER is now used by 
Athletes everywhere in all tests of endurance. 
Boxing, Swimming, Cycling, Rowing, 
Baseball, Football, Running, Etc. 
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MUSIC 


For Rabinof 





Rarely does a Manhattam audience 


get to its feet once it has arrived 
and settled itself, but the better ele- 





PROFESSOR & PUPIL 
The audience rose, 


ment* in &@ Manhattan audience did 
so last week when an oldster came 
out on the stage of Carnegie Hall 
and with just a little difficulty made 
his way across and up on to the con- 
ductor’s stand. He was 82-year-old 
Leopold Auer, teacher of such famed 
violinists as Jascha Heifetz, Mischa 
Elman, Efrem Zimbalist. For the 
second timet in the ten years he has 
been in the U. S., Professor Auer 
was appearing in public—not in his 
own behalf but to lend importance 
to the debut of another pupil, Ben- 
no Rabinof. Eight years ago he had 
taken him, a prodigy of Manhattan’s 
lower East Side, taught him the 
technic of the violin. As he had been 
taught, so he played at his debut— 
the Elgar Concerto & Tschaikovsky’s 
in D with 60 men from the Philhar- 
monic, a Debussy-Paganini-Bethoven 
group with the piano. His tone was 
full, his fingers fleet, his ways pleas- 
ing. Critics used superlatives to de- 
scribe his virtuosity, bewailed that 
he had been unable to grasp more 
of his teacher’s glowing intelligence 
as yet unmatched by any pupil. 


Clown 


Few clowns can match Ringling’s. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that 
the Chicago Civic Opera chose Pag- 
liacci for the début of Baritone Rob- 
ert Ringling,** son of the late Circus 
Proprietor Charles Ringling, nephew 
of the living John. He made a stout, 
pleasant “Tonio,” not half so loud- 


*About 98% of the total audience. 


{The first was in May 1925 when several 
of his old pupils did him honor with a joint 
concert. 

**Baritone Ringling is in his spare time 
president of a Sarasota (Fla.) bank. 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When her mother happens in upon the pet- 
ting party ... be nonchalant .. . light a 
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To College Men & Women! 


TIME wants a representative in every college com- 
munity. 

To the college man or woman who is paying all or part 
of his or her expenses TIME offers a splendid money- 
making opportunity. 

The work is not confining, requires no special prepara- 
tion and pays liberally. Junior or Senior students will 
be given preference. 

If your are going to college and need extra money to 
help things along fill out and return the coupon below 
for complete details. 


Return this coupon to JoHN SarGENT, Time, Inec., Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio for information regarding TIME’S plan for men 
and women. 
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Spalding 
Sweaters 


Snappy crew neck sweaters, with an air 
of sportsmanlike smartness that every- 
body likes. Warm and comfortable, yet 
not bulky. A fine all-round sweater that 
will wear like iron. 


Other popular models in both pull-over 
and coat styles. With or without roll 
collars. The latest colors and combina- 
tions. 


New York, Chicago San Francisco 
— and all large cities 


relieve “ye 
rheumatic * 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


At all DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 


A F.YOUNG, Inc:, Springfield, Mass 





mouthed as his size portended. The 
audience liked him, liked, too, So- 
prano Olga Kargau, wife of a Chi- 





BARITONE RINGLING 
The audience liked him. 


cago merchant, who a new 


“Nedda.” 


was 


Unique 

In St. Louis, the Municipal Opera 
balanced its books, found that its sum- 
mer season had netted $2,334.51 profit. 
Recalling the seven previous consecu- 
tive seasons in which the books had 
shown profit, again the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera laid claim to being 
the only self-sustaining, civically di- 
rected musical enterprise in the U. S. 


9 
“Norma” 

Heroine at the Metropolitan Opera 
last week was Rosa Ponselle. The 
revival of Norma had been announced 
and thereupon had followed much 
shaking of heads. Was not Norma 
96 years old, relic of another age 
when song had been all-important 
and there were such phenomena as 
singers? Was not Norma the most 
exacting role ever set before a prima 
donna and had anyone ever done 
it justice since Lilli Lehmann last 
sang it at the Metropolitan in 1891?* 

Heads wagged the other way after 
the performance for Rosa Ponselle 
had wrought the miracle. Not once 
had she flinched before the laciest 
coloratura passages, before measures 
that took her well into contralto re- 
gions, out again and up to the peak 
of the soprano scale. Her acting as 
the Druid priestess was less impres- 
sive; but critics found little fault, 
gave unqualified praise to her sing- 
ing, to Conductor Tullio Serafin who 
found enough light and beauty in 
Bellini’s score to make it well worth 
the revival. 





*There have been more recent performances. 
The Chicago Opera Company sang it in Man- 
hattan in 1921. At that time Norma was 
vocally beyond Soprano Rosa Raisa. 
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Juilliard Improvement 


Seven years ago Augustus D. Juil- 
liard, Manhattan textile manufacturer, 
died, leaving some $20,000,000 as the 
largest bequest ever made to music. 

Great indeed was the responsibility 
of the five businessmen made trustees 
of the Juilliard Musical Foundation; 
but they turned most of it over to 
Dr. Eugene Allen Noble, onetime 
Methodist minister, onetime president 
of Goucher College and also of Dick- 
enson College, who was made Execu- 
tive Director. 


For four years criticism has been 
heaped on Dr. Noble by the press, 
musicians and laymen alike, for show- 
ing few results commensurate with 
the Foundation resources. Hence it 
has been with satisfaction that these 
same faultfinders noted the appoint- 
ment last week of Pianist Ernest 
Hutcheson as Dean of the Graduate 
School, of Author John Erskine (him- 
self a musician) as Chairman of the 
Advisory Board. 

Last week Dean Hutcheson offered 
further encouragement: There will 
be a string orchestra composed of 
Juilliard students to be trained by 
Albert Stoessel, director of music 
at New York University and conduc- 
tor of the New York Oratorio Society 
—an organization which may in time 
come to play as important a part in 
the musical life of the community 
as the orchestra of the Paris Con- 
servatoire; there will be three con- 
certs this winter with soloists chosen 
by Madame Marcella Sembrich from 
the best vocal _ students. Leopold 
Auer, famed violinist and teacher of 
such musicians as Jascha Heifetz, 
and Efrem Zimbalist, will select three 
of the most able violinists in the 
Graduate School and train them him- 
self. An appropriation has been made 
for publishing worthy works by U. S$. 
composers, to be issued as the Juil- 
liard Editions. Rhoda Erskine, (sis- 
ter of Authcr Erskine) will give 
classes in history and literature for 
students who have had little general 
education. 


“Butterfly” sans Leginska 


Pianist Ethel Leginska has often 
disappointed her audiences by failure 
to appear. Ethel Leginska, as con- 
ductor, has always been at the ap- 
pointed dais at the appointed time. 
Last week Conductor Leginska broke 
her record, failed her public. The 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company 
had announced that she would 
conduct the last Saturday  mati- 
nee of its Manhattan engagement. 
But soon they bickered. Conductor 
Leginska wished to lead not one but 
four performances. The San Carlo 
rebelled—and at the scheduled Butter- 
fly the audience watched the service- 
able back of Carlo Peroni instead of 
the svelt velvet jacket and flyaway 
head of Leginska. 

The afternoon was far from wasted, 
though, for the heroine was Hizi 
Koyke, a real Japanese. Exquisite, 
like a figure on a fan, she showed 
with the swaying of her body, the 
fluttering of her tiny hands a _ hun- 
dred little emotions beyond the reach 
of human voice. Three years ago she 
came to Manhattan, a child with a 
pretty little voice pinched into an 
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Oriental mould. Edythe Magee took 
her in hand, grafted an Occidental 
instrument there, one almost as cap- 
tivating as the girl herself. 


A better showing was made earlier 
in the week by Emerson Whithorne, 








EMERSON WHITHORNE 
... better than Leginska. 


onetime (1907-09) husband of Con- 
ductor Leginska, whose New York 
Days and Nights had its first or- 
chestral performance at the hands 
of the new Beethoven Symphony Or- 
chestra. Critics liked his musical de- 
scriptions of a murky autumn morn- 
ing on a ferry; of the chimes of St. 
Patrick blended with a Gregorian 
Chant; of Pell Street, Manhattan’s 
Chinatown, and an old Chinaman 
playing on his_single-stringed fiddle; 
of Greenwich Village and its weighty 
dramas made of little lives; of Times 
Square, its crowds, its glitter, its 
noise. 


Abroad 


In Moscow, the Soviet Government 
took unto itself the estate of Basso 
Feodore Ivanovitch Chaliapin. Last 
August they had stripped him of his 
title “People’s Artist” and of his 
other estate (in Yaroslavsk Province) 
because, they charged, he had helped 
Tsarists to escape Russia. 


In London, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
as full of musical energy and notions 
as his father’s factory was of pills, 
announced last week the foundation 
of an Imperial League of Opera. His 
new scheme calls for 120,000 sub- 
scriptions of $2.50 annually to pro- 
vide for an estimated deficit of $300,- 
000; seats for $1.40; a six months’ 
season in London, the rest of the 
year to be divided among Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow; the company to be 
organized from such British singers 
as John McCormack,, Edward Johnson, 
Alfred Piccaver, Joseph Hislop, Flor- 
ence Austral and Eva Turner; Sir 
naan himself to be artistic direc- 
or 
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in looks, leather, and 


1 $10.00’s WORTH of shoe — 
manship. 


and Domestic Calfskins and 
Cordovans, best of soles,“solid 
leather” shoes throughout. 


2 FINEST GRADE of Imported 





CUSTOM STYLING — distinc 
3 tive Hand-Craft touches in 

youthful and conservative 
models. 


$10 
Iaported Tan Calf, Full 
mbination M: 


pe id Left 
Baie Wg IY 
in Imported Black. 





MAKES LIFE’S WALK EASY 


TRACE MARK REO. 







SATISFACTION — shoes pre- 

oulded to fit all of the foot 
at the first step. Snug to the 
instep, snug to the ankles— 
shapely all over. 





“right and left” patterns on 
rfected lasts— stainless calf 
inings, smooth, heavy insoles 
—and expert workmanship. 


5° and SHOEMAKING! Special 


ASK YOUR SHOEMAN for 
6 Crossett Shoes, or write to us 
for nearest dealer’s address. 
Lewis A. Crossett Co., No’ 
Abington, Mass. 


Also 
Many Styles 
























Fork both hand and machine work, 
Simonds Hack Saws are preferred by 
experienced mechanics. They know that 
Simonds Blades cut easier and faster—that 
the teeth will not shell—and that the 
high tungsten content gives longer life. 


WHATEVER THE METAL 
CUTTING JOB, A 


SIMONDS / 
HACK SAW f 
WILL DO IT # 
BETTER 
AND 









For power saw use, specify Simonds 
All-Hard Blades—for hand use, Simonds 
Hard Edge Blades. But be sure to specify 
“Simonds” and thus secure the advantages 
of a near-century’s experience in the man- 
ufacture of fine cutting edges. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
“The Saw Makers” Fitchburg, Mass. Established 1832 
BRANCH STORES AND SERVICE SHOPS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 































































































































Get a thousand times more pleasure out 
of Auction Bridge. Play “Duplicate.” It 
is a genuine test of knowledge and skill. 
It eliminates luck in bridge, for all players 
of equal skill play exactly the same hands 
during the evening. That is why Duplicate 
is played in all the tournaments and at all 
the famous bridge clubs. 

Not only is Duplicate Bridge the best game for 
clubs and parties, it is just as delightful for your 
friendly four-handed games. And your game is 
bound to improve, because you can go over your 
play, trick by trick, discover every mistake you 
have made, and so improve your game wherever it 
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The most important accessory in Duplicate Bridge, 
after the deck, is a set of Bridge Boards. Up to this 
time Bridge Boards were extravagantly expensive. 
Now, at last, a way has been found to make the 
Boards by machine. That makes a set of 12 boards 
available for every bridge fan for only $2.98. Dupli- 
test Bridge Boards save you at least $15 for the 
set of 12. Yet they are just as handsome, just as 
durable, and even handier. 


SEND NO MONEY—10 DAYS’ TRIAL 

Get a set of 12 Duplitest Bridge Boards for 10 
days’ trial. Send no money now. Merely mail the 
coupon or a letter. When the parcel is delivered, 
give the postman $2.98, plus the delivery charges. 
Then TRY THE BOARDS FOR TEN DAYS in 
actual play. If not completely satisfied with your 
bargain return the set and every penny you have 
paid will be refunded. 


FREE! How to Play Duplicate by Sidney S. Lenz 


Sidney S. Lenz, the world’s 
champion bridge player, has 
written a simple, clear, con- 
cise explanation of Duplicate 
Bridge, with helpful sugges- 
tions for playing the game on 
one table, two tables and up to 
eight tables. A copy of this in- 
teresting book will be sent you 
free with your request for a 10 
day trial of Duplitest Bridge 
Boards. Mail the coupon now. 
Lowell-Kelly Co., Dept. 211, 
141 East 25th St., New York. 
LOWELL-KELLY CO., Dept. 211, 

141 East 25th St., New York 

Please send me one set of 12 Duplitest Bridge 
Boards, boxed. I send no money now but will give 
the postman D0 $2.98 for 12. 0 $5.85 for 24. 0 $7.65 
for 32. Plus delivery charges when I receive the 

ackage. It is understood that I may try the set 
or 10 days, and if not satisfied I may return them 
for refund of my money. Also send me a free copy 
of Sidney Lenz’s “How to Play Duplicate Bridge.” 
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Football Matches 


Illinois, unconquered, conquered a 
final enemy and secured a title. For 
the sixth time are they champions 
of the Western Conference. Two 
forward passes, 25 yards each, each 
for a touchdown, told the tale. Score: 


Illinois 13, Ohio State 0. Chicago 
scored one point less against .Wis- 
consin’s none. Meanwhile Minnesota 


gave Michigan a 13-7 mauling to 
complete the season undefeated, but 
twice tied. 


In the South, Georgia showed no 
mercy against Mercer, 26-7; Vander- 
bilt made merry with Maryland, 39- 
20; Georgia Tech joggled Oglethorpe, 
19-7. Georgia, unbeaten, seems obvi- 
ously the sectional champion. 


Yale clinched as closely as is pos- 


sible in the debatable destinies of 
football the eastern championship. 
Halfbacks Garvey and Hammersley, 


substitutes for the great Bruce Cald- 
well, retired, broke out with 53 and 


|42 yard runs respectively, harrowed 


Harvard, 14-0. For the first time in 
20 years Yale had rushed the ball 
for a touchdown over Harvard’s goal 
line at Cambridge. 


On the western seaboard, Southern 
settle itself se- 
curely on top, defeating Washington 
State 27-0. Stanford, only team to 
tie unbeaten Southern California, 
snatched viciously for victory in the 
last quarter, winning from California, 
13-6. Stanford’s season’s excellence 
is marred by beatings at the hands of 
inconspicuous St. Mary’s and Santa 
Clara. 


Frank Briante, hammerhead of the 
New York University backfield, blight- 
ed Red Grange’s record for a season’s 
gain (1,260) when he plunged 30 
yards the first time he took the ball 
against Allegheny (1,271). Soon 
N. Y. U. sent in the second team, 
limiting their shut-out over Allegheny 


to 81 points. 
At Bethlehem, Pa., Lafayette and 
Lehigh scrimmaged sternly for the 


61st time, continuing one of the old- 
est rivalries in football. Nine times 
successively has Lafayette conquered, 
this year 43-0. 


Guarding closely against contusions, 
dislocations, fractures which would 
thin their squads at the annual 
Thanksgiving game, rugged Army 
Navy played little football folk: 
Army 13, Ursinus 0; Navy 33, Loyola 
(Baltimore) 6. 


At Washington, Marines and Sol- 
diers displayed eager savagery in 
battle for the President’s Cup, ensign 
of service supremacy. Fisticuffer Gene 
Tunney helped the linesmen; cheered 
for the Marines. President & Mrs. 
Coolidge shivered with 20,000 in the 
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stands. Sgt. Harry A. Bertelman, 
Army tackle, was assisted from the 
game with four crushed ribs. Presi- 
dent Coolidge donated the Cup to 
the Marines; score 14-0. 


Tufts topped off an undefeated and 
untied season with a soft victory over 
Massachusetts Aggies, 32-6. The 
losers have won no game all season. 


Georgetown flayed Fordham 38-0; 
winning the championship of the so- 
called Jesuit Conference (Holy Cross, 


Boston College). Georgetown also 
acquired honorable mention as_ the 
highest scoring team of 1927: 377 


points. 


Hockey Begins 


Sharp steel cut deep in ¢loudy ice 
as agile sinews swung hooked stick 
at elusive puck. Hooked stick is 
shorter this year, limited to 53 inches, 
instead of 60. Overtime allowance 
has been cut from 20 to 10 minutes. 
Abolished are penalty free _ shots. 
There are other minor’ changes. 
Otherwise the professional hockey sea- 
son opened last week to frantic 
crowds in U. S. and Canadian cities 
much as it closed last April when 
Ottawa won the world’s champion- 
ship from Boston. 

Hockey is to Canada what baseball 
is to the U. S., what bridge is to a 
bored woman, what boule* is to south- 
ern France, what slogans are to ciga- 
rets. Two years ago Tex Rickard 
decided that hockey should also be 
made necessary to Manhattan. He in- 
cluded an ice manufactury in his vast 
Madison Square Garden and imported 
hockey in life-size lots from Canada. 

There is a National League; ten 
teams divided into the International 
Division (Montreal Canadiens, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Toronto, New York 
Americans) and the American Divi- 
sion (New York Rangers, Detroit, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Boston). In 
March the first three teams. in 
the International play for the O’Brien 
Cup; the first three in the Ameri- 
ean for the Prince of Wales Cup; 
respectively emblematic of the divi- 
sion championships. Then _ division 
champions play for the Stanley Cup 
and the World’s Championship. 

There are other potent leagues—in 
the Northwest, in New England, on 
the Pacific Coast, even in Texas. 
There are endless amateur and semi- 
amateur entanglements flung on the 
ice of evenings when the great pro- 
fessionals are idle. Earnest collegi- 
ans play hockey for glory and varsity 
insignia (hockey has become a major 
sport along with football, baseball, 
rowing, running at Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, etc.). 

Three men were seriously hurt on 
Manhattan teams the opening night. 
The Rangers won from Toronto, the 
New York Americans lost heavily to 
the Canadiens, Detroit overwhelmed 
Pittsburgh, Chicago and Boston tied 
desperately, Montreal beat the world’s 
champions from Ottawa by 2 to 1. 


*Played with steel studded wooden balls as 
big as baseballs. The player bowls his first 
ball (with an underhand, twisting throw) 
toward a tiny object ball. His opponent strives 
to bowl nearer the object ball, by shrewd control 
or oftener by knocking the enemy away. 
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PROGRESS 


“TIME brings all things” 








On Trains 


The Idea: A smoking room for 
women. 

The Motive: Obvious. 

The Story: A fortnight ago the 
Pennsylvania Railroad added to the 
women’s lounge on car Gwlodys (Por- 
ter J. L. Francis in charge; New York 
to Philadelphia) a green and beige 
smoking room with five light green 
velvet-upholstered wicker chairs & a 
light green velvet-upholstered wicker 
three-seated sofa. Other equipment 
included: mirrors, cuspidors, dressing 
table, ashtrays. These facts were well 
broadcast by the U. S. press. Actu- 
ally a smoking lounge for women is 
no innovation. The Chief (Santa Fé) 
carries a smoking lounge for women 
on its observation car. The Lehigh 
Valley R. R. is installing a_ ladies’ 
saloon with facilities for smokers in 
its new abservation lounge cars, to 
be added soon to the Black Diamond 
express. 


In Office Buildings 


The Idea: Better elevators. 

The Motive: To eliminate waste 
motion due to human stupidity, to ac- 
celerate service by mechanical perfec- 
tion. 

The Story: In almost every town, 
there is at least one building contain- 
ing an elevator. In this small and 
dirty mechanical marvel there squats 
an old man, usually colored, holding 
in his hand a bit of frayed rope. 
When some citizen or sight-see-er 
enters the elevator with the desire 
to be hoisted upward, the old blacka- 
moor makes a sad sound and tugs 
at his rope. Then there is a flash 
of light, a noise of grinding wheels, 
a draft of wind; with a slow, drunken 
irregularity, the rickety cage wobbles 
toward the sky. 

In larger cities, the old man_ with 
the rope has been replaced by a 
rude whippersnapper in striped pants 
& buttons. In certain office buildings, 
he lounges against a lever, hurtling 
the passengers toward the floor which 
they desire to reach. 

In Paris, at the Equitable Trust 
Building, No. 23 Rue de la Paix, an 
enormous dark room floats dream- 
ily, with infinite deliberation, as far 
up as the fifth floor. 

Such has been the fallibility of 
elevators in the past that last year 
an old gentleman from Wisconsin vis- 
iting Manhattan preferred to walk 
to the eleventh floor of the Equitable 
Building rather than entrust his per- 
son to the onslaughts of the pert 
chauffeurs who, with what seemed to 
him to be smiles of malice, offered to 
propel him toward his destination. 

Last week that same old gentle- 
man (as well as many another per- 
son) entered the new Graybar Build- 
ing in Manhattan. Having business 
upon the 16th floor, he enquired 
for the stairs. Such, however, was 
the appearance of the elevator starter 
that he allowed himself to be cajoled 
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FACTS AND PLAIN TALK 





Plain Talk is a magazine which lives up 
to its name. Its policy is to print the 
facts and all the facts on issues of im- 


portance, problems under wide discus- 
sion, and affairs which immediately concern all 
of us. More than that it treats them in an un- 
biased fashion with the emphasis placed not on 
a central thesis, but on the facts. In short, it is 
a magazine that is not only forthright, vigorous 
and truthful but one that is at the same time 


interesting, informative and bright. 


The December Issue contains 


SHOT IN THE BACK By Senator Edward I. Edwards 
This is a true and amazing story of the killing of citizens by 
Prohibition agents, Federal, State and Municipal. Many 
citizens were innocent but were shot down on suspicion, 
out of arrogance, withcut investigation or warning. Do 
you know that the first fatal shooting was by a Federal Pro- 
hibition agent who had served two terms for forgery and 
was serving a sentence for highway robbery in Dannemora 
prison when he actually landed his job with the Depart- 
ment of Justice? That hardly seems possible but it is a 
fact. There are lots more startling truths in this, the most 
powerful article ever printed on Prohibition. 


NOVELISTS GOING WEST By Laurence Stallings 
That a great many movies are bad is admitted, but Laur- 
ence Stallings whose ‘‘The Big Parade’ has made motion 
picture history, unlike most writers on the subject, has 
something to say about the bad writing for the movies as 
against the bad direction and bad, if expensive, production. 


WHY Is BIRTH CONTROL NECESSARY? By Havelock Ellis 
Havelock Ellis needs no introduction. In this article he 
takes up the history and morality of birth control, not only 
from the viewpoint of ethics, but of nature. 


WAR GUILT HISTORIANS By Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes 
Who started the war—there is the question that has all the 
historians in full fray. Professor Barnes of Smith College 
climbs into the ring and gets in some well timed blows. 
Nor does he pull his punches. 


WHO WANTS DIVORCE AND WHy? By Milton Ives Livy 
Mr. Livy who is a prominent New York lawyer and one who 
specializes in divorces answers both questions in a start- 
lingly illuminating fashion. 


SHOULD THE FARMERS ASK HELP? By C. W. Robinson 
Mr. Robinson, who manages farms in five states and owns 
one in the sixth, writes a vigorous and forceful article as to 
whether the farmer is justitied in his claim on the govern- 
ment for money or is simply asking alms. 

**‘Where Do Men Fall Down?”’ by Louis E. Bisch, M.D. ‘‘The Bible 

in Its Place,’’ by Rev. George W. McDaniel. ‘‘Napoleon,’’ by C. E. 

M. Joad. ‘‘The Hun,’ by Hugh Kent. ‘Are the Japanese Really 

Dangerous?”’ by Marc T. Greene, together with other articles and 

departments. 


At all good newsstands 35c a copy 
$4.00 a year $4.50 in Canada $5.00 Abroad 
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PLAIN TALK, Inc., 188 West Fourth Street, New York City. 
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This 5 POWER “Scout” Monocular 


A Practical Gift 


An S.& A. Importation 
A Christmas gift for a real 
boy — he’ll get endless en- 
joyment out of this five 
power prism monocular 
used by scouts, rangers 


and hunters. 


$5,-00 At your dealers or 


sent direct postpaid. 


Tells Weather Changes in Advance 
S. & A. BAROMETER 


A handsome brass and mahog- 
any finish instrument — accu- 
rately foretells the weather— 
necessary in planning outdoor 
sports, hunting, motor trips, 
etc. 

$3.00 At dealers or sent di- 

rect postpaid. 


German Field Glasses 
8 Power 

See 10 to 20 miles ona 

clear day. Day and night 

lenses — the all-round 

epost glass. Cash refund 

i 


not satisfactory. 
$9-85 At dealers or sent 
postpaid, 
Dealers; Send for Silent Salesman Display Cards 


Our expert repair department will gladly sub- 
mit estimates on all glasses sent in for repairs 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 
99 N. Federal St., Boston. Mass ; 23 Scott St., Toronto, 
Can. Sole Distributors for Hensoldt Dialyt Prism 

Binoculars. Send for Catalog. 





Send 6 of Your Collars 
To Troy for a Laundering 
Like the Makers Give Them 


We'll Launder Six FREE 





TARCHED oollars are ‘‘back”’ for 

the men who have found that col- 

lars can be laundered at Collartown to 
look as they did when new. 


We have customers 
all over the country. 
One in Florida writes, 
“Laundry work excel- 
lent, handy box and 





labels a great convenience.”” Our work- 
ers are factory trained by daily work 
on ‘‘new goods 


This is our Handy Mail- 
ing Carton. It will serve 
many trips back and 
forth. It makes it easy 
to collect soiled collars 
and ship them. Send 
your collars or send us 
a postal for the empty 
box, today. 





COLLARTOWN LAUNDRY 
190 Broadway Troy, N. Y. 








The Foldrak 


Keeps the New Look in Trousers 





Folds flat against inside of 
closet door, holding eight 
)airs in their proper form. 
“he convenience and add- 
ed closet space greatly ap- 
preciated by men. An 
ideal Birthday or Xmas 
Gift. For descriptive fold- 
er and name of your near- 
est dealer, write 
THE FOLDRAK CO. 
Dept. 105 Milford, Conn. 
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land, Jacksonville, 





by friends into accepting a lift. “Let 
me out at the 16th floor, please,” he 


said. With amazement and a _ shock 
of terror, he watched the operator 
press a little button on a_ switch- 


board at his elbow. As other pas- 
sengers entered the polished car, the 
operator pressed a button for each, 
corresponding to the designated floor. 
Finally, at a gesture from the starter, 
the operator touched a lever within 
the car, causing the outside doors to 
shut. Without delay, the car drifted 
upward at the rate of 800 feet per 
minute. At each floor for which a 
button had been pressed, the car 
automatically stopped, the doors au- 
tomatically opened. At a touch of 
the lever the doors closed themselves, 
the elevator continued its flight. At 
the 16th floor, dizzy with surprise & 
pleasure, the old gentleman got out. 
. . « When he wished to come down 
again, the first car traveling down- 
ward stopped inevitably at his im- 
perious pressure of the downward 
signal. The old gentleman noted that 
the floor of the elevator always corre- 
sponded precisely with the floor of 
the hallways at which it paused. 

Had he been curious, the old gentle- 
man would have been able to learn 
that these elevators, manufactured by 
the Otis Elevator Co., have already 
been installed in The Standard Oil, 
Transportation, Fred F. French, 
Court & Montague Street, and Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. buildings; 
that they are to be installed in eight 
others*; that, while push-button ele- 
vators have long been used in private 
or small apartment houses, 
never until recently have they been 
perfected for use in large office build- 
ings; that 24 passenger elevators in 
the Graybar Building are of this 
type; that, in automatic and fool- 
proof fashion, they deal with every 
contingency save one: if a _ pro- 
spective passenger presses a signal at 
any floor, it will halt the next car 
if it is burdened with a capacity load. 


| In the Home 


The Idea: 

The Motive: 
sumption of beverages; 
the surface of furniture. 

The Story: In the Astor Hotel, 
Shanghai, a year ago, one Childs H. 
Baker Jr. called for a drink. A 
small native with shoe-button eyes 
trotted briskly up to him, pushing a 
white three-wheeled barrow; in the 
barrow were the materials for mak- 
ing drinks. Surprised by this dis- 
play of ingenuity, Childs H. Baker 


A portable bar. 
To facilitate the con- 
to preserve 


selected a concoction of gin, lime- 
juices, ice & fizzy water. As _ he 
quaffed, he became thoughtful... . 


The fruit of his reflection appeared 
last week at Manhattan stores (The 
Three New Yorkers, Inc., Aber- 


| crombie & Fitch Co., Mark Cross Co., 


Saks & Co., Fifth Ave., Lewis & 
Conger, Ovington’s, B. Altman, Eliza- 
beth Pusey) at a Chicago store (Pea- 
cock) and at a Los Angeles store 
(Barker Bros.). It was a_ three- 


*New York is not the only city equipped 
with one or more of these new elevators. 
Otis has installed or taken orders for them 
in: Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Youngstown, Minneapolis, Detroit, Aus- 
tin, St. Louis, Omaha, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
Denver, Boston. 
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wheeled barrow, of tea-wagon ap- 
pearance, containing lock compart- 
ments for liquor, an ice receptacle, 
niches for bottles, glasses, ice-picks, 
opener, knives, spoons; a _ cedar 
drawer for 500 cigars; a tray; an 
oak board for slicing fruit; a musi- 
cal attachment designed to play cer- 
tain tunes.. This machine—the “Baker 
Bar-ette”’—is usually made with a 
red-lacquer finish. Some are equipped 
with the heads & tails of animals 
(cock, horse, dog) sticking out at 
either end, to support the leaves 
which, when folded, cover the box, 
and, when unfolded, serve as a de- 
pository for used glasses. 


In the Parlor 


The Idea: A 
accordion. 

The Motive: To permit non-accor- 
dion players to practice a deception. 

The Story: Of all human desires 
none finds more panders than the de- 
sire to deceive, to make a false effect. 
For those who are unbeautiful, chem- 
ists have always been able to find, in 
paint and rouge, a cunning disguise; 
powder has permitted the dirty to re- 
main unwashed and undetected; wigs 
are for those who can grow no hair; 
magicians, incapable of miracles, can 
conjure up an appearance of the super- 
natural; many a pretentious coping 
is built, as if to protect the high 
rooms of some splendid mansion, along 
an untenanted roof; the vase with 


“fake” (automatic) 


one broken handle faces the world 
with the other. 
Last week, a dull-faced, clumsy- 


looking man sat in his parlor; he was 
trying to entertain his friends. “Wait 
a minute,” he told them, “I will get 
my accordion and play it for you.” 
At this there was a soft hoot of de- 
risive laughter. Girls nudged each 
other, men smirked and snickered.... 
Soon “Alf” came back into the room 
earrying an automatic “accordion” 
which he had purchased at the May- 
fair Plaything Stores, in Manhattan. 
The instrument was beautifully made; 
it had cost $70, although a cheaper 
one could have been procured; it con- 
tained, completely hidden, a_ tone 
chamber made by a Saxony violin 
maker and a music roll, much like 
those used in player pianos. “Alf” 
lifted his “accordion” and showed it 
to his friends. Then “Alf” began to 
waggle it, touching the keys. As he 
squeezed, there were swéet sounds; 
as he stretched, it became apparent 
to some of his listeners that he was 
playing “turkey in the straw.” There 
was a hush in the parlor until “Alf” 
got through. Then there was a jab- 
ber of questions: “How did you learn? 
. . . Well, I mever! . .. Your touch 
is beautiful, Alf .... Is it hard to 
play, for a beginner, or was it just 
instinctive with you? Alf, you 
never told us that you were musically 
inclined! -’- To these questions, 
“Alf” answered not a word. He 
brushed a long, curly lock of hair 
from his brow, smiled stupidly, and 


played, “Roamin’ in the Gloamin’” on 
his fake accordion. 
Elsewhere 

Other “progress” reported in this 


issue: A new treatment for baldness 
(see MEDICINE, p. 35). 
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_ BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Installment Selling 


John J. Raskob of General Motors 
Corporation gave a great banquet in 
Manhattan last week to Professor 
Edwin Robert Anderson Seligman of 
Columbia University. Invited to attend 
were more than 500 potent U. S. busi- 
nessmen, financiers & economists— 
from Vice President Norman I. Adams 
of the National Shawmut Bank, Boston, 
to President L. S. Zimmerman of the 
Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore. They 


came less to eat than to hear Pro- - 


fessor Seligman explain the first 
thorough analysis of the installment 
selling problem. 

The Problem. Last year approxi- 
mately $38,000,000,000 worth of goods 
were sold in the U. S. About $4,- 
500,000,000, or close to 12%, of those 
billions were sold on the deferred pay- 
ments. Consumers bought on their 
credit. 

As Mr. Raskob said at last week’s 
banquet: “In 1926 the retail value of 
automobiles, trucks and parts produced 
is estimated at $6,000,000,000.” Only 
40% was paid in cash, the balance 
by monthly installments. General Mo- 
tors, Mr. Raskob’s firm, believed that 
the installment system was good. How- 


ever, said he: “If we were wrong 
we wanted to know it. If we were 
on fundamentally solid economic 


ground we wanted to know that also. 
All agreed that no opinion would tend 
to give a greater sense of security 
than that of Professor Seligman,”* 

Mr. Raskob took last week’s oc- 
casion to say also: “Everything in- 
dicates that 1928 will witness the 
greatest prosperity our country has 
ever enjoyed. There is little, if any, 
inflation anywhere, an abundance of 
power 
as a result of good crops and prices, 
and my prediction is that with the 
Ford Motor Co. in production the 
automobile industry will produce _ 5,- 
000,000 units in 1928, as against 3,- 
500,000 this year, and this gain of 
about 40% will add tremendous im- 
petus to an otherwise prosperous con- 
dition.” 

20 Experts. Professor Seligman 
agreed to make the study provided 
that he had entire liberty of inquiry 
and judgment and that after gather- 
ing his data there be no censorship 
of his conclusions. Also, he wished 
his conclusions published in full.t As 
all scholars who deal with General 
Motors know, the corporation hampers 
no honest research. Professor Selig- 
man began. 

He set 20 experts in economics to 
work. They made five broad investi- 
gations: |) consumers—how they 
use their credit for buying clothes, 
furniture and jewelry; 2) merchandise 
—how pianos and books are _ sold; 
3) repossession—how used motor cars 
are handled; 4) depression—how con- 
sumers’ debts affected a financial de- 


*Alternative choices might have been Pro- 
fessors Frank William ‘Taussig or William 
Zebina Ripley of Harvard, Irving Fisher of 
Yale, Edwin Walter Kemmerer of Princeton, 
or Murray Shipley Wildman of Stanford, to 
name but five. 

tThey have just been published in two vol- 
umes—THE ECONOMICS OF INSTALLMENT SELL- 
ING—Edwin R. A. Seligman—Harpers ($4 the 
volume). 


pression in the Pennsylvania coal 
fields; 5) dealers—how they sell new 





JOHN J. RASKOB 
“If we were wrong, we wanted to 
know it.” 


and used cars and how they do their 

banking. 
Conclusions. 

and of course 


Professor Seligman, 
General Motors, thor- 





oughly believes in installment selling. 


Says he in his new book: “Sum- 
ming up the entire matter, we should 
say that installment selling, like every 
new institution, is subject to the 
perils of novelty. It has engendered 
new devices and has created a new 
technique, but it has undoubtedly 
come to stay. Some abuses and perils 
which it were short-sighted to deny 
have crept in. What is needed is 
to apply to each particular case some 
of the results of the analysis which 
we have attempted to present. As 
the years roll by, experience will 
teach us to what classes of com- 
modities and to what strata of society 
installment selling is economically ap- 
plicable. In the course of time out- 
worn methods will be discarded and 
new abuses will undoubtedly appear. 
Is it not the part of wisdom to sepa- 
rate the chaff from the grain, to be 
on our guard against the obvious 
dangers, and to eliminate one by one 
the improper practices until, precisely 
as in the case of our banking struc- 
ture, we may be able to establish 
fairly definite and generally accepted 
standards for distinguishing the sound 


from the unsound, the real from the 
specious? When installment selling 
comes to be measured by _ these 


criteria, we may expect to learn that 
the innocuous and the salutary must 
not be confounded with the inappropri- 
ate and the regrettable, and that, in 
its ultimate and refined forms, install- 
ment credit will be recognized as con- 
stituting a significant and valuable 
contribution to the modern economy.” 


At Mr. Raskob’s banquet he said: 





Lillibridge, Advertising 
{31} 


Objective Passed 


Tt was the late Booker T. 

Washington, as we recall, 
who used to tell of meeting a 
colored woman and asking her, 
*“Well, Miranda, where are you 
going this morning?” 

To which Miranda replied, 
**T’se goin’ nowhere, Mr. Wash- 
ington, I’se been where I’se 

9 98 
goin’, saci 
A business is different; it must 
go on, from one objective to an- 
other, if it isto growand prosper. 

The reason why more busi- 


nesses do not progress as rapidly 
as they might is that they do not 
set sufficiently definite objec- 
tives for their sales and advertis- 
ing programs. 

To focus sharply on an objec- 
tive is to make dollar 
count, and to make such rapid 


progress that, like Miranda, the 


every 


business has soon ‘‘been where 
it is going’’ and can set a new 
objective. 

We havea bulletin about our 
objective method” or working 
which will be sent on request. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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to look like this 


Every filing sytem has its crowded, 


overtaxed folders, which, altho never 
intended to hold more than a few 
dozen letters, are carrying several 
hundred. 

These folders, with their hidden in- 
dexes and high and low positions in 
the files, not only disrupt and impair 
the efficiency of the entire filing sys- 


tem, but, since they carry the cor- 


respondence of the most active ac- 
VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


counts, are the most frequent source 
of trouble, because of misfiled or lost 
letters. 

are designed to hold efficiently three, 
thirty or three hundred letters. They 
always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet, with their index tabs in 
plain view, ready for quick filing and 
instant reference. 





We urge you to try a “Vertex” 
Pocket in the place of that folder in 
your files that carries the most cor- 
respondence. 


The coupon below will bring 
you 2 free sample for this pur- 
There is no obligation 


pose. 
Send for it today. 


attached, 
=@==<-|-«- CUT HERE---=- 
Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘Vertex” File Pocket, as 
described in Nov. 28, Time. 
ROE FUR vn ns0sseseresevenusocnsesscnbanace 
nn OPORTO TOT TET TTT LTC 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring......... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?............... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








“Installment selling has increased pro- 
duction, stabilized output, reduced pro- 
duction cost and increased purchasing 
power. The installment plan induces 
the consumer to look ahead with great- 
er care and to plan his economic 
program with a higher degree of in- 








PROFESSOR SELIGMAN 


“It has undoubtedly come to stay.” 


telligence. It not only tends to 
strengthen the motives which induce 
an individual to pay, but also influ- 


ences his capacity to do so. 

“Installment credit is beginning to 
do for the consumer what the gradual 
development of the commercial bank- 
ing system has done for the pro- 
ducer. If the credit is restricted to 
the proper commodities, under proper 
management, it will gradually throw 
off its abuses and will stand forth as 
one of the most signal contributions 
of the twentieth century to the poten- 
tial creation of national wealth and 
national welfare.” 

Significance. (From the book) “I 
am convinced that an entirely new 
chapter is here opening up in both 
theory and business life. After more 
than a century devoted to the elabora- 
tion and the technique of bank- 
ing and commercial credit, designed to 
fit the industrial revolution, we now 
stand on the brink of another revolu- 
tion in economic science and economic 
life, scarcely inferior to its predeces- 
sor. If I have succeeded in laying the 
foundations for a structure devoted to 
appraising the real meaning of this 
revolution, I shall be well content to 
see the stately edifice of the future 
built up by more skillful hands.” 


Record Resources 


A buttress to the banking strength 
of the nation is the McFadden act, 
whose principal paragraph is the per- 
mission granted to national banks to 
maintain branches. Last week Comp- 
troller of the Currency J. W. MclIn- 
tosh announced that national bank 
resources equalled $27,213,824,000— 
the largest amount reported on rec- 
ord. This was due, said Mr. McIntosh, 
to the McFadden law. 

The statement as of Oct. 10 


TIME, November 28, 1927 


in- 


volved the totals of 7,804 banks in 
the continental U. S., Hawaii & 
Alaska. The present figures exceed 
those of June 30 by $631,881,000. 


Business & Pleasure 


Lions, elephants, gnus, water buf- 
falo, pythons, a rhinoceros and a 
golden-haired baboon—Frederick Beck 
Patterson, 35-year-old President of the 
National Cash Register Co., reached 
the U. S. last week tanned and a 
little thin, and told how he had shot 
them with camera and gun during 
five months big game _ hunting in 
Central and East Africa. When he 
ended he had a ton of animal skins 
and heads and 18,000 ft. of cinema 
films plus 400 still photographs (he 
was in the 15th Photographic Air Ser- 
vice Unit during the War). That was 
too much to lug with him. He shipped 
them all at Suez to follow him later, 
His best film, he said, was of 25 lions 
gamboling 20 ft. from his camera; his 
rarest trophy the golden-haired ba- 
boon. At Nairobi, capital of British 
East Africa, he sold 17 National Cash 
Registers in one day and decided to 
open up National Cash _ Register 
branches in Africa. 


Atlanta’s Gain 


Of those communities that are 
urging, through paid magazine ad- 
vertisements, industries to locate 
within their corporate limits, At- 


lanta, Ga., last week was the most 
jubilant. The Chevrolet Motor Co, 
had decided to construct a $2,500,000 
branch assembly plant in Atlanta;* 
and Chevrolet President William §. 
Knudsen had addressed an- eminently 
quotable phrase to the Atlanta In- 











© International 
F. B. PATTERSON 


He shot them with camera & gun. 


dustrial Bureau: “A plant in your 





*Other Chevrolet assembling plants are at 
Detroit, Tarreytown, N. Y., Norwood, Ohio, 
Buffalo, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., Janesville, 
Wis., Oakland, Calif., and Flint, Mich. Gen- 
eral Motors’ other cars—Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Oakland, Buick, LaSalle and Cadillac—are 
assembled at their respective factories. 
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city became not only a_ possibility, 
but a necessity.” 

Atlanta, with more than 870 na- 
tional corporations with branch plants, 
warehouses or sales offices there, was 
delighted. The Industrial Bureau ad- 
vertised: “Here is one location they 
{transplanted concerns] found abun- 
dant raw materials. The finest type 
of labor in the world—willing, in- 
telligent Anglo-Saxons. Plentiful 
plant sites. Ample hydro-electric 
power. Lower building costs. In- 
vigorating climate, permitting  effi- 
cient, year-round production... 8 
great railroad systems, with 15 main 
lines.” 

Atlanta finds here advertising ex- 
penditures worth while. Other U. S. 
communities find theirs . worthwhile. 
They spend all together more than 
$10,000,000 each year on advertising. 
Successful among them are: 


Atlanta, Ga. Oakland, Calif. 
Asheville, N. C. Orlando, Fila. 
Biloxi, Miss. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Brunswick, Ga. Portland, Ore 


Charleston, S. C. Port Newark, N. J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Redondo Beach, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Seattle, Wash. 

Dallas, ‘Tex. San Francisco, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. Savannah, Ga. 

Erie, Pa. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Greensboro, N. @ San Antonio, Tex. 
Lakeland, Fla. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Los Angeles, Calif. Stockton, Calif. 


New Orleans, La. Tampa, Fla. 
Norfolk, Tacoma, Wash. 
Portsmouth, Va. Wilmington, Del. 


Wilmington, N. C. 








MEDICINE 








Hair Planter 


A red-headed Manhattan dancing 
girl let an oldish man examine a bald 
spot on her scalp last week. The 
man, Christian Askhaven of Oslo, 
Norway, washed the spot, sterilized it, 
anesthetized it. At his hand was a 
tray containing 200 pairs of red hairs. 
Each pair he had painstakingly fast- 
ened at the butt ends with a pure gold 
clip so tiny that it could scarcely be 
seen by the naked eye. Mr. Ask- 
haven (he is a onetime Norwegian 
farmer recently gone to Manhattan 
to demonstrate his  hair-renovating 
system) speared a pair of false hairs 
on a stout hypodermic needle and 
drove the clipped butts into an empty 
hair canal on the young woman’s head. 
He withdrew the needle; the springi- 
ness of the gold clip held the new hair 
in place. Two hundred times he did 
that and completely filled the bald- 
ness. There was no difference in looks 
or feel between the new and the old. 
Mr. Askhaven assured the dancing 
girl that Norwegian patients on whom 
he had done the same operations nine 
years ago still had their natural 
“toupees” in excellent condition. 


Birth Control 


Lord Dawson of Penn, personal 
physician to the British Royal House- 
hold and to Edward of Wales,* last 
week testified that birth control was 
an excellent thing. Said he: “To 
ask this generation to go back to 








‘*He was physician extraordinary to the late 
King Edward VII. 


the helter-skelter method of having 
families is like crying for the moon.” 
He could find no evidence of physical 
or moral harm from the practice of 
birth control, nor did he have any 
respect for “gloomy forebodings as 
to the break-up of family life.” 
However, this was no new thing 
for the Right Honorable Lord Bert- 
rand Edward Dawson, first Baron 
Dawson of Penn, to say. Famed a 
generation ago (he is now in his 


60’s) for his work and books on 
gastro-intestinal diseases, he advo- 
eated intelligent control of concep- 


tion from the first stirrings of the 
movement for birth control. In 1921 
he wrote his Love, Marriage & Birth 
Control. 


History. Mrs. Margaret Sanger* 
invented the phrase “birth control” 
in her The Woman Rebel (1914). 


But Mrs. Annie Besant, who has since 
abandoned the social rebelling of her 
young matronhood for theosophy and 
the patronage of Jiddu Krishnamurti 


*In 1922 she married a second time, 
Noah H. Slee of New York. 


to J. 


(TIME, July 12, 1926), really started 
this purely modern movement. That 
was in 1877 when she was _ prose- 
cuted in England for selling pamph- 
lets on contraceptives. English wives 
theretofore knew nothing of them; 
English husbands regarded them as 
exotic refinements of bawdiness. No 
English wives who bore children on 
the duodecimal system learned that 
any protection existed. They asked 
their gossips, they told their gossips, 
what little information disseminated 
through the country. Women of the 
upper class learned fairly accurate 
data; their birth rates declined quick- 
ly. Women of the lower social levels 
received faulty and sometimes harm- 
ful instruction. A Malthusian League 
was formed.* 

Mrs. Sanger, a Manhattan graduate 
nurse, first married in 1900 when she 


*Holland, Belgium, France and Germany 
now have Neo-Malthusian leagues. Thomas 
Robert Malthus (1766-1834), English political 
economist, advocated drastic restrictions of 
populations to prevent people starving each 
other out. Contemporaries harried him. 
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Forecasting for 1928 


What will it cost to oper- 


ate your property next 


year? What will be your 


maintenance, 


your fixed 


charges, your deprecia- 


tion? American Appraisal 


Service will, supply basic 


data with which to fore- 


cast your costs. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL 
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-MO-LAY- 


FoR SHAVING 
WITHOUT 


BRUSH OR LATHER 


Its 
Fun Now to Shave 


You simply wash your 
face, spread MOLLE on 
with your fingers, shave 
once over with a keen 
razor (any type) and then 
dry your face—that’s all! 


And it’s one jim-dandy 
shave—slick, quick and 
smooth as velvet. 





TEMPLES I0URS 
LEO & sails. 


Mediterranean-Eastern Lands 


Extensive Winter Cruise-Tours 
Sailing January 16, new S.S. Laurentic 


With Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis 
and other famous lecturers 


Cruising over sunny seas; 11 shore excursions; 
Egypt, Nile Cruise to Second Cataract; motor- 
ing over historic highways through rugged 
Palestine, the Lebanons, spectacular Petra in 
Arabia. Extensions through Northern Africa 
and Europe. 

Send for booklets 


Europe in Springtime 
Tours Sailing March, April, May 
Modern steamers; splendid itineraries; 
Scenic, artistic and historic highspots; 
Extensive motoring—Moderate prices. 


Send for booklet 


“TEMPLES @10URS 


INCORPORATED 


447-T- Park Square Bldg., Boston 
New York icago San Francisco 











A 


was 17, began her crusade for con- 
traceptives in 1915. She has since 
been the most potent leader of the 
movement throughout the _ world, 
founding the American Birth Con- 








© International 
LorpD DAWSON OF PENN 
He endorsed birth control. 


trol League in 1921 and, later, similar 
associations in Japan, China and 
India. 

In England the movement was tak- 
ing care of itself. There the Na- 
tional Council of Public Morals in 
1916 established the National Birth 
Rate Commission with 43 members 
representing medicine, science, eco- 
nomics, statistics, education and re- 
ligion. Birth control, the control of 
population, has all those aspects. 

Of them religion has been the most 
reluctant to admit the wisdom of 
control. ‘The sacred writings of all 
religions make specific injunctions for 
generation, impugn sterility. The 
barren woman must hang her head; 
the fertile woman is praised, yet not 
glorified. Her labour is not pitied. 
However, the Protestant churches 
have begun to examine the problem. 
High prelates of the Church of Eng- 
land have advocated control. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church, at their 
San Francisco general conference last 
June listened to sane_ expositions 
(TIME, July 4). Their viewpoint is, 
of course, ethical. They would bal- 
ance a moral equation—their dog- 
matie injunctions versus the daily 
practices of their members. 

Also on ethical, but not religious, 


grounds is Judge Ben B. Lindsey’s 
Companionate Marriage, published 
this autumn. He tries to phrase a 


solution whereby humans, bewildered 
in this present strident civilization, 
can make their practices agree with 
their professed mores. 


Methods. There exist mechanical 
and chemical means of preventing 
conception. But it is illegal in this 


country to tell your neighbor about 
them. Section 211 of the Federal 
Penal Code forbids that. 

A thorough treatise on contracep- 
tives is Dr. Marie Carmichael Stopes’ 
Contraception, Its Theory, History 
and Practice: a Manual for the Medi- 
cal & Legal Professions & All Social 
TIME, November 28, 1927 


Workers. But only doctors and law- 
yers can lawfully buy it. (This is 
the case, also, with most of Have- 
lock Ellis’ books.) 

In Manhattan the American Birth 
Control League conducts a clinic to 
instruct poor mothers “for health 
reasons.”* New York State laws per- 
mit that. Dr. James F. Cooper is 
medical director of the clinic. He 
found that uninstructed, desperate 
mothers had been enduring abortions. 
Ten abortions for a woman was a 
common number. One woman admit- 
ted 40. In England the Malthusian 
League conducts a similar clinic for 
poor women. Other countries have 


them. Those better off, as in the 
U. S., themselves must collect in- 
formation. 








SCIENCE 


Gas Storage Tanks 








Illuminating gas engineers were 
amazed last week. They could not 
account for the explosion in Pitts- 


burgh of a gas storage tank said to 
be the largest in the world. Sup- 
posedly, it was empty; workmen were 
repairing its top. Suddenly, unac- 
countably, the tank, capable of hold- 
ing 5,000,000 cu. ft. of gas, blew up. 
It caused two lesser (and full) gas 
tanks to explode; it blew buildings 
apart; it killed some two _ dozen 
people, injured several hundred. 

Many large U. S. cities have simi- 
lar tanks within the corporate limits. 
New York tanks contain enough gas 
for 15 hours service, Chicago’s for 
16 hours, New Orleans’ for 9% hours, 
San Francisco’s for 11 hours.t They 
cannot explode under any circum- 
stance which gas engineers can im- 
agine. 

Gas cannot explode unless it is mix- 
ed with air. The tanks are-construct- 
ed to keep air out, and in any case, 
since the stored gas is under pressure, 
gas would escape through any leaks; 
air could not enter. 

When a tank must be repaired, 
these standard precautions are regu- 
larly followed: The top part of the 
tank, which slides like a cuff or 
sleeve over the base, is lowered and 
the gas squeezed out until only 2% 
or 3% of gas is left in the tank. 
Then the top is raised and air sucked 
in. This procedure is repeated until 
the percentage of gas to air is only 
.004.. Then the valves are shut off 
and the gas main is _ disconnected. 
There are, of course, lightning ar- 
resters and guards against smokers. 

So efficacious have been these meth- 
ods of preventing gas tank explosions 
that, until the Pittsburgh instance 
there were only two such explosions 
in this country. One was at Hous- 
ton, in 1910, the other at Columbus 
in 1919. At neither was anyone hurt. 


*The American Gynecological Society, the 
American Association of Obstetricians, Gyne- 
cologists & Abdominal Surgeons, and associated 
societies recognize the American Birth Control 
League, and co-operate with it from the 
medical side. 

+They contain artificial gas. Artificial gas 
is made by heating coal in ovens. What re- 
mains of the coal is coke. Natural gas occurs 
under the earth and is pumped from wells, 
through mains, to customers. The longest gas 
main in the world connects the Texas natural 
gas fields with Denver—400 mi. : 
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Tobacconia 


THis SMOKING WorLD—A. E. Ham- 
ilton—Century ($2.50). 

Tospacco: a digest of clinical data 
—Pierre Schrumpf-Pierron M. D.— 
Hoeber ($1.85). 

For some time now the threat of 
tobacco prohibition in the U. S. has 
subsided to an occasional murmur. 
It began vigorously in 1878, with the 
founding of the Anti-Tobacco Society 
in New York; it sank this year as 
Kansas, last state with an anti-tobac- 
co law, repealed its pertinent legisla- 
tion. The sequence recalls 17th Cen- 
tury Persian history; Shah Abbas 
made his tobacco-using courtiers 
smoke camel’s dung for punishment; 
his grandson Shah Sefi poured hot, 
melted lead down the throats of to- 
bacco merchants; another Shah, Ab- 
bas II, found smoking pleasant and 
canceled old Persian laws. 

A. E. Hamilton, smoking his pipe 
in the Maine woods, writes with a 
clear equanimity the history of to- 
bacco use and summarizes lightly the 
arguments for and against it. 

Professor Schrumpf-Pierron (he is 
at the University of Cairo) catalogs 
for the “Committee to Study the To- 
bacco Problem” (Dr. Alexander Lam- 
bert of Manhattan is its president) 
the effect of tobacco on the various 
parts and functions of the human 
body. It is a thoroughly scientific 
report by a trained, far-read clinician. 

Both books report the bad effect 
of immoderate smoking. Both be- 
little attempts to suppress moderate 
smoking. Both are source books, in 
their even arrangements of facts, 





‘for antagonists and protagonists of 


tobacco. 


Darwin 

CHARLES DARWIN—Henshaw Ward 
—Bobbs-Merrill ($5). 

The Man, in his old age, looked 
exactly like that preposterous old 
South African, whose picture, dis- 
played in advertisements or in his 
book, is now in so many homes— 
Trader Horn. He had the same shiny 
bald head, the beard that looks as 
if it had been doused in foamy soap- 
suds, the same sad mastiff eyes. His 
nose was shiny and a little bulbous. 
His speech had a genial and sar- 
castic tang for the silly staring peo- 
ple who came to see him, his mind 
retained a vast curiosity and with it 
inevitably, a courteous and inclusive 
scepticism, an uncertainty, an almost 
universal doubt. “He habitually 
formed so humble an estimate of 
the value of his works that he was 
generally surprised at the interest 
they created.” 

This was long after he had written 
the Origin of Species. Darwin 
was born in 1809. He went to 
Shrewsbury School, then Edinburgh, 
then Cambridge. He was regarded 
during this period as an_ ineffectual 
student, a boy of vague intents, a 
sporting blood. He first planned 
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on medicine for a career, then thought 
of entering the ministry. But some- 
thing happened that changed his 
life and the history of the world. A 
Captain (later Admiral) Fitz-Roy 
was leaving England to tour the world 


Right you are 
Mr. Boyd— 


MR. ERNEST BOYD wrote 
one of the earliest reviews 
of Napcleon. After praising 
it in high terms and com- 
menting on its fine appear- 
ance, he said: “It is the first 
biography of the New Year. 
It has every prospect of be- 
ing first when this year 
ends.” In every way his 
prophecy is fulfilled. It is 
the best and the best-selling 
biography of the year. 


Napoleon 


The Man of Destiny 
by EMIL LUDWIG 





CHARLES DARWIN 
. . « looked like Trader Horn. 


126th thousand in a boat called The Beagle. Darwin 


a to go. His father forbade 
the trip provisionally but arguments 
732 pages. Octavo. Illustrated were found to convince him, and in 

At all bookstores, $3.00 December of 1831 The Beagle put to 
sea from Barn-pool, carrying Darwin 


Boni & Liveright, N. Y. and 73 men below her narrow decks. 
On his departure Charles Darwin 


fas - 
| was still convinced of the immuta- 
tS eT ele] 8) i) bility of species. He had read the 
BOOKS fabulous evolutionary theories of 
Lamarck, based on the “longing” of 

species to change or improve. These 


he considered, as did most other repu- 
table naturalists of the period, pure 


A WORD IN TIME pishtosh. But eight years’ spent 


SAVES NINE. among the strange leaves and unbe- 
lievable beetles of South America, 
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among the _ cannibalistic Fuegian 
savages (with three of whom, notably 
one Jemmy Button, he became inti- 
mate), among the corals of the Pacific 
Islands and the animals and fish that 
swarmed in the dark oceans, made 
him less certain. He foresaw that 
“longing” was not the cause of one 
species merging into another. But 
he saw the merging, came to be 
assured that the world’s fauna were 
not divided into rigorous tribes but 
were, rather, in a continuous and 
universal state of flux; he began to 
look for the real reasons behind this 
perpetual revolution. 

In England, the first thing he did 
was to marry his cousin, Emma 
Wedgwood, the granddaughter of 
Josiah Wedgwood. The next was to 
publish the journal of his voyage. 
This made him recognised as a bril- 
liant and important naturalist; he and 
the wife were invited to distinguished 
dinner parties which annoyed Charles 
Darwin. He soon stopped going to 
them and spent the next four years 
studying species at Downe, the eight 
years after that perusing the habits 
and character of barnacles. After 
this, he was ready. For four years, 
1855-59, he wrote The Origin of 
Species. Until its publication he had 
had no allies in his opinions. After- 
ward he found a few (notably ‘Thomas 
Huxley, Asa Gray, Alfred Russell 
Wallace, Joseph Dalton Hooker, 
Charles Lyell), but most of the 
civilized world thought the book was 
a fairy tale and the author a mis- 
guided fool. 

There is the record of a famous 
discussion which took place at Oxford 
in 1860. The Bishop of Oxford grew 
ironic; he turned on the platform 
when he was lecturing and said: “‘I 
should like to ask Professor Huxley, 
who is sitting near me, and is about 
to tear me into pieces when I have 
sat down, as to his belief in being 
descended from an ape. Is it on his 
grandfather’s or grandmother’s side 
that the ape ancestry comes in?’” 
Huxley answered the Bishop’s pre- 
vious chatter, and then said, “‘I 
asserted—and I repeat—that a man 
has no reason to be ashamed of 
having an ape for his grandfather. 
If there were an ancestor whom I 
should feel shame in recalling it 
would be a man of restless and ver- 
satile intellect who, not content with 
success ‘in his own sphere of activity, 
plunges into scientific questions with 
which he has no _ real _  acquaint- 
ance. ...’” The audience began to 
applaud. 

The rest of Darwin’s life was neces- 
sarily a downward slope. He had 
rattled his thunderbolt and was now 
only interested in tracing its rever- 
berations. He heeded the _ persua- 
sions of his sympathisers to concede 
more importance in the evolutionary 
advance to external conditions. This 
smoothed his reception among his 
contemporaries but has made modern 
investigators suspicious. At last, an 
old invalid with a ruddy healthy 
face, who mooned in svrrow because 
he had accidentally killed a _ cross- 
beak, in 1881, on a summer day, 
Charles Darwin died. 

The Significance. It has become 
common to speak of Darwin not as 
the originator but merely as one of 
many who supported the evolutionary 
hypothesis. This is not true. Author 
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Ward shows the man working with a 
solitary mania of conviction, writing 
to his friends that they would think 
him a madman if they knew what his 
convictions had come to be. It is true 
that Alfred Russell Wallace, just before 
the publication of The Origin, wrote 
a paper in which he suggested a 
theory much akin to Darwin’s; but this 
lacked the enormous research of the 
latter’s findings. Darwin did not re- 
ceive it until he had practically com- 
pleted his work. The most specific 
quality of Darwin’s genius was not 
reason but receptiveness. He did not 
desire to know what was likely to 
happen, but insisted upon finding out 
personally precisely what did happen 
in any given natural phenomenon. 

In addition to presenting a splen- 
didly prepared, thoroughly well docu- 
mented history of such a _ genius, 
Author Ward has been at pains to put 
in his background. 





Will Durant’s New Book 


t This mental autobiography is 
the story of a philosopher in love with 
life. It is afrank and intimatestory told 
with the sense of humor and beauty that 
characterizes his Story of Philosophy. 


Ernest Sutherland Bates in 
the Saturday Review of Literature says: 
Has Mr. Will Durant, after writing.the 
most virile history of philosophers that 
has been produced in our period, now 
also written the most vital autobiog- 
raphy? It seems so, to one reviewer 

at least. 


Aydyd G.D. Eaton in Plain Talk says: 


I defy you to forget Transition; you 
can no more do it than you can forget 
the life of Spinoza. 


John Haynes Holmes in the 
Herald-Tribune says: 

Thisis a thrilling story. f picked itu 

with a groan on a night whdn I was sic 

in bed with a headache, sore throat and 

102 degrees fever, and finished it with 
shouts before the bed-lamp was ex- 
tinguished. 


No wonder Transition has 
already joined The Story of Philosophy 
on the best-seller list —is even a bit 
ahead of it at the moment. 


25th Thousand 
$3.00—All Bookstores 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 


37 West 57th Street New York 
i i 


The short char- | 


who 


acterizations of the scientists 
worked with Darwin, the men who 


opposed him, even of the Fuegian 
savages, are done, as the whole book 
is done, with literary clarity, and an 
understanding born of knowledge. 

The Author is descended from Arte- 
mus Ward, first commander-in-chief 
of the U. S. Revolutionary forces. 
His literary history he calls, “a bit- 
ter narrative 25 years long”; it in- 
cludes The Evolution for John Doe, 
The Circus of the Intellect. Besides 
these achievements, Author Ward has 
walked 800 miles through the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, has given up 
making speeches, has long wanted 
to write a prose work which would 
correspond to the Ancient -Mariner 
in poetry. He was born in 1872 in 
Norfolk, Neb. In 1926, he married. 
Now he lives in New Haven. 


FICTION 


, Avarice House 


AvaRIcE HouspB—Julian Green— 
Harpers ($2.50). 
The Story. Emily Fletcher went 


into her father’s room on the morning 
after he died. “The blanket had 
been thrown. off and hung beside the 
bed; the sheets seemed clasped be- 
tween his legs and wound about his 
body. There was something hideous 
in his immobility, which was not the 
repose of sleep.” Soon after that 
morning Emily’s grandmother, Mrs. 
Elliot, came to live at Ashley House, 
and through its wide dismantled rooms 
there passed whining: draughts of 
greed & hatred. 

Emily’s mother had never been 
able to forget the horror of poverty 
that had been her childhood. Even in 
Stephen Fletcher’s life, spending 
money’ had been impossible for her. 
“She would dream of an immediate 
trip to Washington to buy fine things, 
such as new cloth for upholstering the 
furniture; then, by a natural impulse, 
she would touch the plush of the chair 
on which she sat and say to herself, 
‘But this is still very good.’” Her 
mother’s arrival filled her with dread. 
“There was no true bond of affection 
between mother and daughter, and it 
is easy to surmise that they exchanged 
numerous letters before arriving at 
an agreement on a number of capital 


points, notably on the figure which- 


Mrs. Elliot would concede as_ the 
price of her board and keep.” 

Before long, Mrs. Elliot became an 
invalid. She would call Emily into 
her room and the two of them would 
discuss Mrs. Fletcher. Emily was too 
weak to oppose her mother’s econo- 
mies that took, among other things, 
the form of selling the furniture and 
buying clothes at second-hand sales. 
Mrs. Elliot would push herself up in 
bed and stare at the pale, frightened 
child. “She clutched her’ grand- 
daughter’s wrist and shook her arm, 
‘Don’t you understand? You must 
resist her. . . . Why, if I were your 
age, knowing her as I do, knowing 
that she never had a grain of good 
in her o you know what I 


would do?’ She saw the apprehension 
in Emily’s face and stopped.” 

In the cold rooms, 
on in 


life trickled 


Avarice House. Emily would 
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Dear TIME reader: 


Nineteen months ago, in 
Washington, there was started 
an unusual publication. It is 
The United States Daily, a 
newspaper devoted entirely to 
presenting every day a record 
of official Government action 
during the preceding twenty- 
four hours. It is unlike other 
newspapers. 


It does not have to give space 
to local happenings, crime, di- 
vorce, suicide, society, sports, 
etcetera, because it is a national 
and not a local newspaper. 


It was founded by David 
Lawrence and sixty-two other 
prominent American men and 
women, to tell honestly, and 
without editorial opinion or 
comment of its own, just what 
the Government does every 
day. 


The United States Daily is 
guided by one principle, and 
that is, ‘“‘All the Facts— No 
Editorial Opinion.”’ 


We invite you as a TIME 
reader to join this group. 


We will send you the next 
three hundred and eight issues 
for $10—these come daily fora 
period of one year. A great 
many of our subscribers prefer 
to get the paper for $7.50 a year, 
by paying $15.00 for two years. 
Please indicate your choice be- 
low. Sample copies free on re- 
quest. 


To The United States Daily 
Washington, D. C. 


Kindly enter the following as a subscriber 
to The United States Daily for the period 
checked: 

[] One year, $10 
[] ‘Two years at $7.50 a year, $15 


(Postage prepaid to any 
country in the world.) 593 
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Your fate 10 or 20 years from now is 
to a large extent in your own hands. 

Little things make big differences. 
They always do. But these little things 
don’t depend on luck. They depend 
on you. 

In their early stages many chronic 
diseases and dangerous tendencies are 
easily corrected. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


It is our business to discover harmful 
tendencies and dangerous diseases be- 
fore they harm you—while a change i in 
diet, more exercise, ora visit 

to your physician would 

make you perfectly well. 


There is no bother, the 
cost is negligible, the value 
tremendous. 


Our booklet, “The Span 
of Life,” explains it all. 
Write for it today. It’s free. f 


National Bureau of Analysis 
209 S. State St., Chicago 


Send me your free booklet “The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- 
a-year plan for better health and longer life. 


State...... T-11 28.71 


Science News Letter 


The most unusual weekly maga- 

zine of the hour. As instructive asa 

college course, as entertaining as aBest 
Seller. Filled with thrilling stories 0 
Science new and true months before they 
appear in book form, See this magazine. 
Srecial offer 13 weeks for $1. SCIENCE 

SERVICE 2117 B St., Washington, D.C 
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SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER of 10 Weekly issues 


of The Pathfinder for 10 cts, The most progress- 
ive, interesting and instructive magazine in America. 
Full of valuable information, best fiction, timely 
articles, current events clearly interpreted, pictures 
and entertainment for all the family. Simply send 
name, address and 10 cents. DO IT NOW! 


The Pathfinder, Dept.¢259 Washington, D.C. 





walk through the halls counting the 
furniture that would be hers, when 
her mother died. Mrs. Fletcher would 
tighten her lips and help the cook 
to serub the floors and bake the bread. 
The old invalid would lie upstairs, 
ner mind full of a thin despair and a 





JULIAN GREEN 


... precisely 60 lines per day. 


narrow, terrible enmity. At last, one 
afternoon, Emily came in to find her 
grandmother’ dead. Whether her 
mother had found the medicine which 
Mrs. Elliot had expected her to pro- 
vide, could not be told. Perhaps she 
had discovered some drug to still the 
anger in that ancient twisted heart. 
Emily asked no questions. She looked 
at her mother with fury and fear; 
but whatever Mrs. Fletcher command- 
ed, Emily accomplished. 

The day came when Mrs. Fletcher 
took in a boarder to help defray 
expenses which did not exist. At this 
Emily rebelled. She went to the farm 
next door and asked Frank Stevens 
to marry her. Then she took him 
home and made her mother, who re- 
fused to pay his expenses, leave the 
house. But even this victory was 
merely a new disaster. Her husband 
brought his child by his dead wife to 
live at Ashley House. Emily began 
to feel the acute passion of her 
mother’s vice creeping through her 
mind. At last she tried a final thing: 
“A few minutes later the front wall 
wavered; but enough of the roof re- 
mained to hold it together and it 
continued to stand, a sheet of flame 
behind the trees that crowned Ash- 
ley hill. The house burned on until 
daylight.” 

The Significance. Avarice House is 
a narrow book. Great literature can 
seldom be,so con.ined, so intense in its 
focus as the writing of Author Green. 
He is not, in this book, interested in 
people, in background, in style, in 
color. All that he desires to do is to 
explore fully, fundamentally, one im- 
pulse in humanity—an impulse that 
in some people becomes no less than 
an instinct, the instinct of greed, the 
instinct of possession. But the next 
thing to understanding human beings 
is understanding one thing in them 
completely; and this Author Green 
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accomplishes. The hungry hatred of 
the grandmother, the miserly appetite 
of Mrs. Fletcher, Emily’s nasty envy; 
these three emotions sweep through 
the corridors of Ashley House. There 
is nothing left to be written about 
avarice, that one quality, existent in 
all human beings, which prevents 
them from ever being totally beauti- 
ful. Thus Avarice House, missing the 
vast scope of writing that is immor- 
tal, has the quality which gives it 
what only the finest of other writing 
contains. The book must be called 
perfect, because its intention is en- 
tirely realized. 


Avarice House is not an amusing 
book to read. Its concentration de- 
prives it of that variety which pro- 
vides casual interest; its grim ob- 
jective will make it dry for those 
who desire in novels merely an escape 
from the crass sorrows of life. Yet, 
for readers who wish when they read 
to learn about life, it is a textbook 
which contains all the variations of 
one formula. If Author Green had 
written so well about some quality 
rarer in life than avarice and more 
common in literature, some aspect of 
love, for example, his book would 
have been a best seller. As it is, 
Avarice House is merely fine, intelli- 
gent, complete. 


The Author was born in France of 
Virginian parents, of Scotch, English 
and Irish ancestry. After preliminary 
education in France, Julian Green 
went to the University of Virginia 
where he wrote for his college maga- 
zine in English. Since that time 
he has written exclusively in French. 
During the War he was first with the 
field service near Verdun, then with 
the Red Cross in Italy, then in the 
French Artillery. Author Green is 
regarded by Frenchmen, and prop- 
erly, as a novelist of their own. He 
has been compared by foreign critics, 
falsely, to Balzac or Poe. Living in 
Paris, he goes to the country when 
he wants to write a book. Taking a 
room in some country hotel, he writes 
upon large sheets of paper precisely 
60 lines per day. His previous books 
have been: Adrienne Mesurat (French 
background), Le Voyageur sur la 
Terre (Virginian background). His 
most recent is a book of essays, Suite 
Anglaise (not yet translated). 
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